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A History of Greece, from its Conquest by the 
Romans to the Present Time, B.c. 146 to 
A.D. 1864. By George Finlay, LL.D. 
A New Edition, Revised throughout, and 
in part Rewritten, with considerable Ad- 
ditions, by the Author ; and Edited by the 
Rev. H. F. Tozer, M.A., Tutor and late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. In 
Seven Volumes. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1877.) 

(First Notice.) 

TuIs new edition of Finlay’s instructive book 

comes at a most appropriate time. The 

restoration of the Greek nationality in the 
last generation, and the approaching restor- 
ation of national existence to the South 

Slavonian, Roumanian, and Albanian races, 

naturally draw attention to their past his- 

tory, which may give us some means of fore- 
casting their future. Finlay was almost the 
first to point out the permanence of the 

Greek local institutions, and his legal train- 

ing and knowledge of political economy 

enabled him to seize the really important 
points in the history of the peoples of Eastern 

Europe, where others have merely given us 

personal anecdotes of the rulers. The poli- 

tical and social lessons to be learnt from the 
history of the Greeks during two thousand 
years of servitude are perhaps not less than 
those which we gain from Grote’s sympa- 
thetic account of the rise and glory of 
ancient Hellas. It has often been shown 
how the fiscal despotism of the Imperial 
system consumed the capital of the Roman 
provincials, and destroyed the possibility of 
resistance to the barbarians. In every mu- 
nicipal town the well-to-do classes were 
enrolled in the curia, which was made col- 
lectively responsible for the taxes. Thus, as 
the taxes were not diminished when the pro- 
vinces became poorer, the class that possessed 
capital was crushed down into poverty. In 
the country the place of the peasant pro- 
prietors was taken by serfs, and the great 
landowners found pasturage more profitable 
than agriculture. The latifwndia ruined all 
the West as well as Italy. It is Finlay’s 
task to show how this system affected the 
East. The despotism of tke central Govern- 
ment exerted its influence with most 
destructive effect under Justinian. Jus- 
tinian found the central administration 
still aided and controlled by municipal 
institutions and corporate communities 
throughout the Empire. The fabric of the 
ancient world still existed. Athens and 

Sparta were still governed as little States, 

and a body of Greek provincial militia still 

guarded the pass of Thermopylae. The 

Greek cities possessed their own revenues, 





and maintained their roads, schools, hos- 
pitals, police, public buildings, and aque- 
ducts; they paid professors and public 
physicians, and kept their streets paved, 
cleaned, and lighted. The people enjoyed 
their local festivals and games; and though 
music had supplanted poetry, the theatres 
were still open for the public amusement. But 
Justinian’s rule was as fatal to the East as 
to the West. He destroyed the unity of 
Italy under the Ostrogoths and the prosperity 
of Africa under the Vandals, and condemned 
the West to further invasions by far less 
civilised tribes; but for Belisarius’ dis- 
astrous successes we should have preserved 
much more of the ancient knowledge and 
culture. In the East things were, if possible, 
worse. To obtain money Justinian not only 
openly sold public offices, but also seized 
the revenue of the free Hellenic cities, a loss 
which compromised their political existence. 
Roads and buildings ceased to be repaired ; 
public instruction was neglected; all the 
provincial militia were disbanded. Justinian, 
too, corrupted the troops, and made them 
inefficient, by selling places in their ranks to 
wealthy citizens who wished to enjoy the 
privileges of the military caste without any 
intention of following a military life. A 
taste for building is a common fancy of 
sovereigns who possess the absolute disposal 
of large funds withont any feeling of their 
duty as trustees for the benefit of the people 
whom they govern; and this fashion has 
been so general with despots that the princes 
who have been most distinguished for their 
love of building have not unfrequently been 
the most oppressive sovereigns. And so it has 
come to pass that people forget the misery of 
Justinian’s reign while they praise him for 
the erection of St. Sophia. His name too is 
connected with the Code of Roman Law, 
which is the one valuable and permanent 
work which his age handed on to future 
times. His own edicts, however, were most 
oppressive. One, which prohibited the 
export of grain from every port of Egypt 
except Alexandria, closed the Suez Canal, 
and put an end to the trade on the Red Sea, or 
at least threw whatever trade remained into 
the hands of the Arabians. The system of 
monopolies which he invented ultimately 
threw the trade of the Empire into the 
hands of the free citizens of Venice, Amalfi, 
and other cities, whom it had compelled to 
assume independence. All history shows 
how much trade is dependent on those free 
institutions which offer a security against 
financial oppression, whilethe Roman Empire 
affords an instructive lesson of the converse. 
Another edict altered the value of money, 
and robbed the people of one-sixth of the 
value of every solidus in circulation. Only 
the Church retained power, and it was 
hostile to the ancient culture. The basilica 
or monastery was constructed by breaking to 
pieces the solid blocks of a neglected temple, 
which were cemented together with lime burnt 
from the marble of the desecrated shrine, or 
from some heathen tomb. It is not wonder- 
ful that many Pagans believed with Procopius 
that Justinian was the demon destined to 
bring about the catastrophe of the human 
race. <A great pestilence came to complete 
the ruin, from which the Roman civilisation 
of the East never recovered. The drain on 





the population south of the Danube was so 
fearful that the Government allowed hordes 
of nomad herdsmen to settle there, who 
everywhere replaced the agricultural popu- 
lation. It is well known how Justinian 
drove the last teachers of philosophy from 
Athens, as the result of his hostility to all 
independent institutions ; but his treatment 
of the country districts made the state 
of things hopeless. Unfortunately daring 
long periods of time national feelings 
and popular institutions escape the attention 
of historians, and history ceases to yield the 
instructive lessons which it always affords 
so long as it connects events with local 
habits, national customs, and the general 
ideas of a people. Nothing but a thorough 
change of system could now do anything for 
the East, and it is the merit of the Isaurian 
dynasty to have changed the old system. 
The way was prepared by the break-down of 
the financial arrangements under Heraclius. 
The abolition of the public distributions of 
corn infused a new life into the administra- 
tion. The ebb in the fortunes of the empire 
changed when liberty of commerce and the 
abolition of ancient privileges gave labour 
additional value. The condition of nations 
is oftener changed by an addition to the 
wages of labour than by the political theories 
of philosophers; yet history often records 
the idle speculations and overlooks the prac- 
tical improvement. It is true that after 
Heraclius it seemed as though the Saracens 
would conquer all the East. The orthodox 
Church had so remorselessly persecuted its 
opponents that the subject peoples welcomed 
the Mohammedan conqueror. In almost 
every case in which the Saracens conquered 
Christian nations, history reveals that they 
owed their success chiefly to the favour with 
which their progress was regarded by the 
mass of the people. The inhabitants of 
Syria welcomed the first followers of Moham- 
med; the Copts of Egypt contributed to 
place their country under the domination of 
the Arabs; the Christian Berbers aided in 
the conquest of Africa. So it was also in 
Crete and Sicily. The same disgraceful 
characteristic of Christian monarchies is also 
apparent at a much later period. The con- 
quest of the Greeks, Servians, and Wal- 
lachians by the Ottomans was effected rather 
by the voluntary submission of the mass of 
the Christians than by the power of the 
Mohammedans. This fact is rendered appa- 
rent by the effective resistance offered by the 
Albanians under Scanderbeg. Church and 
State must divide between them this blot on 
Christian society ; for it is difficult to appor- 
tion the share due to the fiscal oppression of 
Roman centralisation and to the unrelenting 
persecution by ecclesiastical orthodoxy. But 
the East had a respite for the time under 
Leo the Isaurian and his successors, The 
change of dynasty infused fresh blood into 
the system; the mountaineers of Asia Minor, 
and of Macedonia after them, renewed the 
vitality of the ruling class. The wonderful 
vigour shown by the renovated Byzantine 
Empire, after the loss of so many provinces, 
is thus accounted for. Great political 
reforms, and still greater changes in the 
condition of the people, mark the eighth 
century as an epoch of transition, though 
the improved condition of the mass of the 
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population is in some degree concealed by 
the prominence given to the disputes con- 
cerning image-worship in the records of 
this period. But the increased strength of 
the Empire, and the energy infused into the 
administration, are forcibly displayed by the 
fact that the Byzantine armies began from 
this time to oppose a firm barrier to the pro- 
gress of the invaders of the Empire. Leo re- 
organised the whole administration so com- 
pletely in accordance with the new exigences 
of Eastern society that the reformed Empire 
outlived for many centuries every Govern- 
ment contemporary with its establishment. 
By modifying the fiscal severity of the 
Roman Government, by relieving the meim- 
bers of the municipality from the ruinous ob- 
ligation of mutual responsibility for the total 
amount of the land-tax, and by relaxing the 
laws that fettered children to the profession 


administration infused new energy into an 
enfeebled social system. It could not yet 
restore the Greek population in the rural 
districts to any extent, for the Sclavonian 


cultivators and herdsmen had spread over | 


the greater part of the open country in 
Northern Greece and the Peloponnese. 
From this time the oblivion of the ancient 
Helienic names of villages, districts, rivers, 
and mountains, became general. The new 
names which came into use, whether Sclavo- 
nian or Greek, equally mark the loss of 
ancient traditions. This good administra- 
tion was largely due to the training of the 
Civil Service. No other monarchical Go- 
vernment can produce such a long succes- 


sions of able ministers and statesmen as | 


| Barrow 
or handicraft of their parents, the Byzantine | 





ally its portraits, all of which are of Indian 
Princes, with the exception of Her Majesty 
the Empress of India, and of Lord Lytton, 
the Viceroy. Where so many native chiefs 
are presented it might have been well 
to give a few portraits of the more dis- 
tinguished of our own officers in India, 
or perhaps still better to give one large 
group of them such as is often taken on 
State occasions. We have before us a 
photograph of this kind, which would occupy 
little more than half a page of Mr. Wheeler’s 
volume, and which was taken at the recep- 
tion of the Amir of Kabul by Lord Mayo in 
1869, yet it gives perfectly distinct repre- 
sentations of Lord Mayo, of Shere Ali and 
his suite, of Sir William Mansfield, Lord 
Napier of Magdala, Sir Donald Macleod, Sir 
Henry Durand, Sir Richard Temple, Sir 
Ellis, and a number of other 
high English officers. Such a photograph 
is one of permanent interest, and it is almost 
unpardonable that this book should not 
have contained something of the kind, or, if 
that were not procurable, at least a number 
of smail photographs of the great English 
officers in India when her Majesty was pro- 


claimed Empress. 


| Princes are very fine ones. 


The full-page portraits of the Indian 
The typical 
Maratha face of the rough soldier the Maha- 
raja Sindia contrasts with the smoother 


but by no means high-caste countenance of 


| his great rival the Maharaja of Indore. The 
late Jung Bahddur, Maharaja of Nepaul, 
| looks just the man he was, capable of wading 
_ through blood to a throne and of making not 


conducted the Byzantine administration | 


from the eighth to the tenth century. The 
remarkable deficiency of original genius 
during this period only adds to the proof 


that the mind was disciplined by a thoroagh | 
The old Roman aris- | 
tocracy was extinct; Armenians filled the | 


system of education. 


highest military commands; Asiatic infiu- 
ence was supreme. Unhappily the local and 
municipal institutions were not strengthened, 
and in such a state of society the only chance 
of permanent improvement lay in the moral 
advancement of the citizen, which was only 
attainable by the union of free local institutions 
with a well-organised central administration, 
and a judicial system over which the highest 
political power could exert no influence. 
Greece, therefore, though her material pro- 
sperity was improved, was standing on the 
brink of decline. That decline commenced 
the moment the Italians were enabled to avail 
themselves of the natural resources of their 
country. Amalfi, Pisa, Genoa, and Venice, 
freed from the fiscal oppression of a central 
Government, became first the rivals and then 
the superiors of the Greeks in commerce, 
industry, and wealth. C. W. Boasz. 








The History of the Imperial Assemblage at 
Delhi held on January 1, 1877, to celebrate 
the Assumption of the Title of Empress of 
India by Her Majesty the Queen. By J. 
Talboys Wheeler, Author of “ The History 
of India,” &c. With Portraits, Pictures, &e. 
(London: Longmans & Co., 1877.) 


THE main interest of this splendid work lies 
in its photographic illustrations and especi- 


a bad ruler as rulers go in the East. Of the 
ancient Rajptt lines we have three portraits 
of princes all claiming to be descendants of 
Rama and of the Sun. The most interesting 


of these is that of the Maharaja of Jaipir, 








| 
| 
| 





who has done so much for the improvement 
of his State, and who presents a strangely 
intelligent, worn and weird sort of face. In 
the other Rajpit princes, those of Udaipir 
and Jodhptr, though one is a mere youth 
and the other of middle age, we have faces 
representative of past periods of Indian 
history. The Begum of Bhopal, a Knight 
Commander of the Star of India and 
daughter of the Princess Secunder, who did 
us such good service in the Mutiny, will be 
regarded with interest, as typical of a large 
and excellent class of Indian ladies. The 
important States of Baroda, the Nizam’s 
dominions, and Mysore are represented by 
boy princes, whose portraits, though in- 
teresting, are not of importance. The some- 
what heavy, but anxious, careworn face of 
the Kashmir Maharaja has scarcely justice 
done to it in the portrait we have here. 
And perhaps the most interesting of all is 
that of the Khan of Khelat, with his Balich 
Sirdars, because it is not so easy to get a 
Baltich chief under the photographic lens. 
Rumour tells of his intense disgust on being 
told on this occasion, at Delhi, that a special 
correspondent whom he had been honour- 
ably receiving was a “ news-writer”—a 
“news-writer ” in such towns as Khelat 
being very much a cut between a pimp and 
a pedlar. 

As to the other photographs, little need 
be said. The Kitub Minar and Hi- 
maytin’s Tomb are already quite familiar 





in this country, and the photographs ip 
the volume before us of these and similq; 
objects are not particularly good. A larg, 
chromolithograph of the Imperial Assem. 
blage at Delhi affords a rather rough, buy 
intelligible, idea of the scene as it must have 
presented itself; and the same may be said 
of the photograph of the Graphic’s spirited 
sketch “‘On the Way to the Proclamation.” 
In the letterpress of this work Mr, 
Talboys Wheeler gives us the more im. 
portant documents relating to the pro. 
clamation of her Majesty at Delhi as 
Empress of India, and an account of the 
ceremonies which occurred there and in 
other parts of India on the same occasion, 
He disclaims offering an “ official narra. 
tive ;” but so far he is an official narrator, 
though not formally so. We must accredit 
to himself the remaining, and not least 
interesting, portions of his volumes, which 
consist of explanatory interleaves, as_ it 
were, of Indian history, and explanatory 
or defensive remarks on the policy of the 
Imperial Assemblage. He regards that 
assemblage as “a standpoint in Indian 
annals,” and has written with “ the hope 
that historical sketches might be so inter- 
woven with the descriptive narrative as to 
present pictures of India past and present, 
and bring out the contrast between the 
state of India under native government and 
its present condition under British rule.” 
The scheme was excellent, but the execution 
is imperfect. We doubt whether anyone 
not particularly interested in and acquainted 
with the history of India would care to 
read Mr. Wheeler’s historical pages. They 
are lacking in that grasp of the subject and 
that pictorial imagination which are required 
to draw readers to an unfamiliar subject. 
He has also performed this part of his 
work in a perfunctory and inaccurate 
manner. For instance, in his very brief 
chapter on ‘“ Mahratta India,” extending 
over only four pages, there are several 
errors, and errors not merely of detail, but 
also affecting the general truthfulness of the 
historical representation attempted. Sivaji, 
the great Maratha chief, was not “ born at 
Poona,” as Mr. Wheeler states, but at the 
port of Sanir, near the town of Jinir, on 
the slope of the Ghant-Mahta, in a wild and 
rather inaccessible part of the country be- 
tween Poona and Nasik. This may seem 
unimportant; but if we are to give a 
vraisemblance to our narratives by mention- 
ing where people are born, we are bound to 
be accurate in doing so; and Sivaji’s birth- 
place is of importance in any sketch of such 
a child of the mountain and of the jungle. 
Again, Mr. Wheeler shows his perfunctoriness 
by saying that the chain of the Western 
Ghauts “incloses the country along the 
coast which is known as Konkana or the 
Konkan, This country was the cradle of 
the Mahratta [b]Jandits.” The Konkan 
was not their cradle, but the Ghaut-Mahta, 
the mountainous regions between the 
Konkan—the low-lying strip of seaboard— 
and the table-land of the Dekhan. To write 
of the Konkan as having any important 
place in Maratha history is misleading. The 
seaward slopes of the Western Ghauts are 
sometimes spoken of as the Konkan-Ghaut- 
Mahta, which is an intelligible phrase, but, 
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with the exception of Partabghar, the great 
Maratha forts and “ cradles,’”’ such as Torna, 
Rajgarb, and Piurandhar, lie on the Dekhan 
side. To say of Sivaji that ‘‘ he grew to bea 
leader of brigands”’ is essentially to misrepre- 
sent his character, and to ignore the contest 
of his time between the Hindus and the 
falling Moghul empire, which had inflicted 
such oppression upon them. 

As to the relations between Sivaji and 
the Moghuls, we are told by our author 
that Aurungzebe, before he ascended the 
throne, “ feigned a friendship with Sivaji ;” 
“he lured Sivaji to Delhi;” treated him 
with insult there; but the Maratha es- 
caped, and “from that day, Sivaji was the 
bitter enemy of the Moghuls.” Here we 
have a misrepresentation of the facts 
alluded to. Before Sivaji went to Delhi he 
had attacked the Moghuls over and over 
again, and had displayed himself as their 
bitter enemy. He had also proclaimed him- 
self Raja and had issued coins, and the most 
famous event of his life, its very turning 
point as regarded the Mohammedans, had 
already occurred—namely, his assassination 
with the wignak, or steel tiger’s-claw, of the 
Mohammedan general Afzil Khan. Sivaji 
went to Delhi with his eyes quite open, and 
prepared to escape; Aurungzebe’s treat- 
ment of him made no real difference in his 
relation to the Moghuls. It is a pity that 
Mr. Talboys Wheeler should write in this 
misleading way on modern subjects on which 
information is easily accessible, when he 
is so high an authority on the history of 
India from the earliest ages—ages into which 
it is not quite so easy to follow him. 

The publication of a work of this kind may 
justify a few very brief remarks on the 
occasion which gave rise to it. There is no 
doubt that the position of her Majesty 
as ruler of India is essentially an Imperial 
one, as opposed to that of a Constitutional 
monarch, and this was equally true of the 
old Kast India Company. It holds true of 
the Queen’s territories in India which are 
directly governed by her own officers, and 
of the native States of which she is the Para- 
mount power. So far there is a special fit- 
ness in the new title of Empress of India. 
It is another question, however, whether it 
was expedient formally to force this fact 
upon the princes and people of India. Our 
policy, hitherto, had been to act upon it when 
expedient, but not to parade the fact. This 
policy was quite in accordance with the 
judgment of the great Duke of Wellington, 
when at Brussels, just before Waterloo, he 
rebuked his young officers who were calling 
for a repetition of their national anthem, and 
when he explained that he did so on the 
ground that it was not advisable to flaunt 
our naval supremacy in the face of Europe. 
In all likelihood he would also have objected 
to flaunting our Imperial or Paramount 
power in the face of India. It also seems 
to me that this putting forward of our Im- 
perial power has occurred rather inoppor- 
tunely, when in point of fact we are weakly 
yielding it up, both as regards our own terri- 
tory and the native States. A little wise 
practical assertion of our Imperial power in 
India would have been worth a thousand 
proclamations of it, especially accompanied 
as this proclamation was by a strange flatter- 


ing of native princes by the Viceroy which 
made some of the most experienced English 
officers absolutely shudder, and which has 
borne its natural fruit in the serious discon- 
tent now displayed by Sindia and Sir Salar 
Jung, the most powerful representatives of 
the Marathas and the Mohammedans re- 
spectively. Lastly, what can be said of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s announcement that the pro- 
clamation of her Majesty as Empress was 
intended as a warning to Russia? I should 
have thought we had got warnings enough 
as to the terrible effects of our anti-Russian 
movements on India. It was a vague im- 
aginary dread of Russian intrigue which 
took us into Afghanistan, not on our 
own account but in support of Shah Sijah, 
a native claimant to the throne, and which 
led to those massacres of our officials and 
troops which first broke the almost sacred 
veneration which had been conferred upon 
our name in India by more than a century 
of righteous conquest and annexation. The 
Crimean War had directly a great effect in 
producing the Indian Mutiny, by the idea 
which it spread among the Indian Moham- 
medans that Britain had become a vassal of 
the Sultan, as well as in other ways to which 
I recently alluded in this Review. To couple 
her Majesty’s proclamation as Empress with 
a threat or a warning to Russia was a pro- 
ceeding surpassed only in danger by making 
the occasion one for flattering Indian princes 
into the notion that they are under no Im- 
perial rule whatever. What is required to 
preserve our Indian Empire —an empire 
always more or less in danger—is not titles 
or proclamations or finely-turned sentences, 
but the dictates of the highest intelligence 
carried out with extreme firmness combined 
with the utmost gentlemanliness and the 
consideration which it brings. But how, in 
the present state of England, can this be ac- 
complished ? No doubt an attempt of the 
kind is always being made; but the essential 
elements are too often lost sight of and left 
ont. AnpDREew WILSON. 








La Troisiéme Invasion. Deuxieme Partie. 
Le Siége de Paris—La Guerre en Province. 
Texte par M. Eugéne Véron; Eauxfortes 
par M. Auguste Langon. (Paris: Librairie 
de l’Art, 1877.) 


Tue second half of this magnificent publica- 
tion maintains in all respects the character 
of the first. M. Véron’s recital of the siege 
of Paris and the war in the provinces has 
the same qualities as his history of the 
campaign in Alsatia and Lorraine, while M. 
Lancon’s illustrations have exactly the same 
kind of interest as his previous ones, and 
show no sign either of increasing or diminish- 
ing skill. Both author and artist have done 
their work seriously, and with their best 
ability. M. Véron has the most solid 
qualities of a military historian without at- 
tempting to be brilliant ; and M. Lancon is a 
most truthful and observant sketcher, though 
he does not seem to care for what is beauti- 
ful, either in the subjects of his etchings or 
their execution. The consequence is that we 
have here a work about a French war which 
is entirely executed by Frenchmen, and yet 
in a spirit strikingly different from what 





we have been accustomed to  con- 


sider the French spirit. Neither author 
nor artist has worked for effect, or 
for the satisfaction of any kind of vanity, 
either military or patriotic. The purpose 
of both has been to tell the plain truth, and 
the truth, although less dazzling than the 
romance of war, is really far more interesting. 

M. Véron’s sober narrative points an 
evident though not obtrusive moral, which 
is that when a nation engages in foreign 
war it ought not to be divided against itself. 
The Bonapartists who ruled France in the 
Emperor’s name at the beginning of 1870 
were @ minority in the —- which 
they occupied as a pays conquis. They had 
therefore to fight the Prussians and keep an 
eye on the French at the same time. They 
could not treat the French nation with con- 
fidence for fear of giving it a chance of 
upsetting the dynasty, and this false 
position was productive of disasters which 
are known to every reader of the news- 
papers, but which M. Véron puts in a 
clearer light. Nor was the want of confi- 
fidence limited to the Bonapartists; the 
distrust was all but universal. Everybody 
hesitated; the generals had little confidence 
in their troops, and the troops had no faith 
in their generals. The history of the 
French side of the war is a history of mis- 
takes, by which the enemy constantly 
profited. Some happy combination seemed 
always on the point of being effected, 
but was always made impossible by 
some error, and nine times out of 
ten the error was due simply to dis- 
trust. For twenty years the nation had 
enjoyed no political freedom. Men had 
lost that habit of working together which is 
the strength of free countries; they had 
been governed by a personal power and its 
myrmidons ; they had to come to an under- 
standing with each other in a few weeks 
when years would not have been too much. 
Then there was the terrible resistance of the 
vis inertiae to be overcome, and it is wonder- 
ful, considering what that resistance was, 
that the Provisional Government should 
have been able to overcome it even partially. 

M. Véron attributes Trochnu’s failures to 
his stiff adherence to plans. Not only did 
he adhere ideally to the mysterious great 
plan which was never executed, but in minor 
plans, when once he had formed them, the 
want of suppleness in his mind kept him 
chained to his first idea. Another great 
mental defect of Trochu was his hopeless- 
ness. From the very beginning he declared 
that the defence of Paris was “an heroic 
folly,’ that it must be attempted for the 
honour of France, but that it could only 
have one ending. When he came to 


sit in the councils of the Provisional 
Government the very aspect of his 
face was discouragement itself. France 


was lamentably unfortunate in the two 
generals on whom most depended, the com- 
manders of her two greatest fortresses, Metz 
and Paris. At Metz Bazaine was plotting 
for himself against France; at Paris Trochu 
was quietly benumbing everything, neutral. 
ising, paralysing everything, by his hope- 
lessness. M. Véron considers that it was a 
great error to call the 100,000 mobiles to 
Paris, because ‘that measure deprived the 





provinces of so much strength, and increased 
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in the same proportion the number of mouths 


to fill in the capital. Another very evil 
result was that the Parisian Government, 
having 100,000 mobiles at its service, did 
not make any serious use of the National 
Guard, which was full of ardour, an ardour 
which, having been pent up by Trochu’s 
policy, exploded afterwards in the Commune. 
Trochu’s want of confidence led him to 
abandon all the advanced positions, some of 
which had to be retaken afterwards. M. 
Véron thinks, too, that St. Cloud, La Butte 
Pincon, and other places, might have been 
fortified before the Prussians came. On the 
other hand, there was a useless waste of 
labour in making barricades within the city, 
as if the Prussians intended to come and be 
shot down in the streets. Whatever may 
have been the reason for Trochu’s policy— 
whether humanity or mere want of hope— 
it is evident that, with 400,000 men under 
his command, he might have harassed the 
enemy, who had only 250,000, more 
effectually than he did. His great object 
seems to have been to prevent the National 
Guard from fighting, very likely from a pro- 
fessional contempt for civilian soldiers. 

M. Véron looks upon Bazaine’s retreat to 
Metz as the real centre and knot of the war 
of 1870. 


“Ta retraite de Bazaine sous Metz est donc 
bien véritablement le centre et le noeud de toute 
cette histoire de la guerre de 1870. O’est elle 
qui, en attirant MacMahon dans le Nord, a décou- 
vert Paris et entrainé le désastre de Sedan. C’est 
la capitulation de Bazaine qui a permis a l’armée 
du Prince Frédéric Charles de venir immobiliser 
et finalement disloquer l’'armée de la Loire au 
moment ot elle allait pouvoir marcher au secours 
de la capitale; c’est elle qui, par l’enchainement 
de ses conséquences, a entrainé la capitulation de 
Paris et la fatale expédition de l'Est.” 


The whole story about Bazaine and Metz 
is told by M. Véron with severe truth, and 
more effectively than if he had allowed him- 
self to be carried away by passion. In 
this case the simple truth is the most severe 
condemnation, but the condemnation does 
not fall upon Bazaine only, it includes the 
Kmpire also, of which he was the natural 
fruit. M. Véron is careful to attribute to 
the Imperial system its due share in the 
formation of such a character as Bazaine’s, 
and in the policy which could place him in 
such a position. 


“Les hautes fonctions civiles appartenaient 
de droit aux administrateurs dont la pudeur ne 
s'alarmait pas des procédés de la candidature 
officielle, et les grands commandements militaires, 
aux généraux dont le patriotisme s’accommodait 
sans peine de la perspective d'avoir 4 renouveler 
les exploits du boulevard Montmartre. Au fond, 
pour l’Empire, l'ennemi, e’était surtout la France, 
et toute son attention était tournée de ce cété. 
C'est contre elle qu’staient prises toutes les pré- 
cautions. Le dernier mot de cette politique était 
de créer au milieu de la nation une nation spéciale, 
uniquement dévoudée 4 la continuation de ses 
jouissances, laquelle se confondait nécessairement 
avec le maintien du régime qui en était la source, 
et absolument décidée a l’assurer par la suppression 
violente de quiconque oserait apporter le moindre 
trouble & un si bel ordre.” 


After all, the unfortunate army of Metz 
suffered almost as much from Bazaine’s 
policy as it might have done from the 


enterprise of a more patriotic general, for 





11,000 men belonging to it perished in 
captivity, the deaths in battle having been 
only 3,704. 

Two very important points remain to be 
noticed. M. Véron regrets that the general 
elections in France did not take place on 
October 2, 1870, and he regrets also that 
the Government of National Defence allowed 
itself to be shut up in Paris. We heartily 
agree with both these opinions. The post- 
ponement of the elections on the pretext 
that a third of France was occupied by the 
enemy was evidently nothing less than 
clinging to power under false pretences; 
for the unoccupied departments, even if 
they alone had been consulted, would have 
represented France more accurately than 
the handful of adventurers who composed 
the “Government of National Defence ;” 
and, besides, the enemy was quite disposed 
to permit elections without pressure even 
in the occupied departments, being con- 
vinced—and with reason, as the event ulti- 
mately proved—that the country would 
return a Parliament willing to make peace. 
But, seeing that the Government was de- 
termined to defend France on its own re- 
sponsibility, without the advice of a Par- 
liament, it is evident that it could not have 
managed matters worse than by shutting 
itself up in a beleaguered city from which 
it could have no regular communication with 
the provinces. The Government should 
have gone to Bordeaux at once, established 
itself comfortably there, and devoted itself 
entirely to the formation of a provincial 
army. If this had been done, and if the 
100,000 mobiles had been kept in the pro- 
vinces, the result might possibly have been 
different. 

M. Véron does justice to the energy of 
the Tours administration under De Freycinet 
and Gambetta, but shows how weak it was 
in its staff of employés. Few French writers 
have spoken justly of Gambetta, so it is 
satisfactory to see that M. Véron recognises 
his good qualities and yet at the same time 
sees clearly what a tyrannical attempt it was 
on his part to exclude Bonapartists from the 
elections. He speaks rather severely of 
Thiers for hoping to obtain good conditions 
of peace immediately after the capitulation 
of Metz ; but Thiers seems to have felt under 
an obligation to try what he could do, and 
certainly acted in the matter at considerable 
personal inconvenience. M. Véron avoids 
the temptation to prolixity in quotations, 
yet oddly enough prints a letter from Von 
Moltke to the Governor of Paris twice over, 
first on page 161 and then again on page 195. 
The reason for this would have been intel- 
ligible if the two printings had occurred in the 
two different volumes of the work, as there was 
an interval between their dates of publication, 
but they occur quite near to each other in 
the same volume. It is evident that 
M. Véron has done his best to be accurate, 
but there may be a few errors of minor im- 
portance especially as to the war in the pro- 
vinces. He is mistaken, for example, in 
supposing that General Keller only intended 
to bombard Autun on December 2, for he 
really did bombard it on the 1st, from about 
2 p.m. till dusk, and again a little in the 
evening. He received a message during the 
night, which caused him to leave Autun 





——— 
——— 


early in the morning. Fifty men were killed 
by General Keller’s bomb-shells in the 
garden of the Little Seminary alone. 

I have already on different occasions said 
what seems to be nearly the whole truth 
about M. Langon as a draughtsman and 
etcher, nor does this publication suggest 
anything new in the way either of praise or 
fault-finding. Nearly the whole of his merit 
resides in simple observation and memory of 
facts. Very few French artists have less of 
the artistic sense. His sketches remind me 
constantly of the work of some clever mili- 
tary officer, able to dash off with great 
rapidity very truthfal reminiscences of what 
he has seen, without troubling himself about 
art. The best of the etchings are pieces of 
clear realism, without mystery and almost 
without effort; the worst of them are the 
occasional attempts at chiaroscuro, which 
invariably end in an unsatisfactory muzziness, 
M. Lancgon works too quickly and cheaply 
in point of care and labour for strong 
effects of chiaroscuro, which can only be done 
well at the cost of the most patient toil. He 
quite succeeds, however, in conveying the 
sort of impression that he wishes us to feel. 
Many of these etchings, especially those il- 
lustrating the wholesale burials of the dead, 
are quite terrible in their grim reality, and 
all of them make us feel as if we were 
spectators of the actual scenes. He takes us 
into the trenches, and we see the effects of a 
shell; he takes us into the streets, and we 
see the long lines of artillery passing to the 
front, or the sad procession of famishing 
women going for their meagre provision. 
M. Langon’s faculties appear to be very 
much those of a good war-correspondent, and 
the effect which he leaves on the mind is 
that of the harrowing letters which the 
public is accustomed to receive from the 
seat of war. Nobody can quite realise what 
war is who has not seen it; there is a per- 
vading atmosphere of anxiety and horror in 
the real thing which neither literature nor 
art can ever quite effectually convey; but 
M. Langon reminds one of the reality more 
effectually than any other artist. War isa 
miserable business according to him—a state 
of the most extreme disorder and discomfort ; 
a state of suffering for man and beast, in 
which nobody gives a thought to pomp and 
panoply, or to anything but the grim 
necessities of the passing hour. His view 
of war is anything but romantic or poetical ; 
on the contrary, it seems to him to be prose 
of the hardest kind. This view of the 
subject is now very generally accepted, even 
in France, where the experience of 1870 has 
left an indelible impression. 

P. G. Hamerroy. 








The Unknown Lover: a Drama for Private 
Acting; with an Essay on the Chamber- 
Drama in England. By Edmund W. 
Gosse. (London: Chatto & Windus, 
1878.) 


“Tere has been no age in English litera- 
ture in which Poetry and the Stage have 
stood so far apart as in our own;” so Mr. 
Gosse declares in the opening words of the 
interesting aud suggestive essay which serves 
as preface to his little drama. ‘“‘It is quite 
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uscless to argue against a rupture so com- 

Jete. . . . It is useless to revile the one 
party or the other ; they have separate aims, 
distinct views, and their juncture is for the 
time being impossible.” And Mr. Gosse 
dates the parting of poets and players from 
the period of the Waverley novels. 


“The enthralling romances of Sir Walter Scott, 
arriving at the very moment when intelligent 
play-goers were disgusted with the new school of 
plays, at once mean and inflated, which built it- 
self upon the German of Iffland and Kotzebue, 
were the final cause, we may plausibly imagine, 
of disruption between the stage and the study.” 


Can the poetic drama be revived? Mr. 
Gosse answers, Yes, in the chamber, though 
not at present in the theatre; and he argues 
that the history of the chamber-drama in 
England—including under that title such 
works as Daniel’s Cleopatra, Jonson’s 
Masques, and Milton’s Comus—affords a pre- 
sumption in favour of his opinion. 

In truth the poetic drama has existed in 
our literature only during rare and brief 
periods. How many acting tragedies of 
those written during the last century-and-a- 
half really live? How many are poetical ? 
And if there be in that great space of time 
two or three brilliant names in comedy, 
those names have been isolated; there has 
been no brilliant school of comedy. There 
is, perhaps, no kind of reading, unless it 
be that of the sermons which our ancestors 
underwent, more deplorably dull than that 
of the plays at which they wept and langhed. 
Yet those we toil through in dramatic 
collections are the higher plays supposed to 
be other than ephemeral. Real poetry nobly 
attered upon the stage is doubtless a source of 
high and splendid excitement; but to gaze 
in mindless astonishment at the marvels of 
mechanical invention perhaps depraves the 
imagination less than to be seduced into ad- 
miring false poetry, the pseudo - pathetic 
or the pseudo-sublime. It is well not to 
have a Sophonisba or an Irene either to 
damn or to applaud. If we follow with 
half-interest a modern melodrama, if we 
smile at a modern comedy of society, we 
know that we are not giving it our best 
mind ; it passes away a languid hour; we 
reserve our best mind for other uses. 

Two conditions which appear to be 
necessary to the growth of great and living 
drama are these—first, a certain unity of 
spiritual life in a nation, this unity permit- 
ting of a confident abandon of the imagination 
to an artist who is in sympathy with the 
common spiritual life; and, secondly, a high 
national energy directed towards the real 
world of action, so that a crowd of men may 
sympathise spontaneously and immediately 
with actions and passions set visibly before 
them, exhibited not in analysis but in a vital 
synthesis. Such conditions do not exist at 
present. The spiritual life of the nation is 
not full-toned and harmonious ; and our best 
mind is given, not to the achievement of 
deeds, but to the ascertainment of truths. 
A critical, disintegrating period is deadly to 
the drama; a reflective period is unfavour- 
able to it; a period of research, accumulation 
and classification is also unfavourable. The 
art of such periods must either partake of 
the intellectual character of the time, and 





perform its part in the search for truth, or 
it must remain in extreme remoteness from 
the intellect and the will; it must be purely 
emotional. And so in our own day the 
highest imaginative literature is often 
analytic, a study rather than a vision of life, 
while on the other hand we possess in music 
our purely emotional art. Our greatest 
creations in imaginative prose are perhaps 
too theoretical, too doctrinaire, to be quite 
satisfying from the aesthetic point of 
view ; but we can take refuge from ideas 
in the life and movement of a wave of 
harmony on which, lying prone, we are 
borne along. 

The stage can possess itself of greatness 
and beauty only when it becomes natural 
for the drama to be the means of uttering a 
portion of our best mind in literature. In- 
evitably, before a new synthetic period can 
arrive, much has to be done in the way of 
criticism, research, verification. We shall 
feel strongly and act energetically as soon 
as we see clearly and think coherently. Any 
revival of the poetic drama in the meantime 
must be somewhat artificial ; a conservatory 
plant may be cultivated, but no forest-tree 
will root itself in earth. And Mr. Gosse is 
well aware that the chamber-drama must be 
rather refined than massive, rather a grace- 
ful charm than a power to reinforce our 
lives. The argument from the history of 
English literature on behalf of the chamber- 
drama is incomplete ; for at a time when the 
drama was at flood it naturally rippled into 
such a nook or bay as the chamber, and was 
alive and stirring even there. It remains to 
be shown that the poetic chamber-drama 
can exist, can be vital, and own a life worth 
living, at a time when the poetic drama 
elsewhere is extinct. At whatever period it 
were written there would be something ex- 
ceptional in Milton’s Comus. That great 
poem needs visible presentation almost as little 
as the Samson Agonistes. Comus and his rout 
of the wild wood inhabit the imagination 
well, but might disconcert us in the drawing- 
room. On the whole, if poetry would re- 
generate itself it will do well to keep on 
the highroad of spiritual advance in our own 
day. We are alarmed by the threatening 
realism in art; possibly the problem before 
future artists is to attain ideality through 
realism, through a passionate study of the 
actual facts of the world to reach once more 
to the great style. 

Be this as it may, Mr. Gosse has in The 
Unknown Lover created a charming little 
piece of drama. It has play and incident, 
while at the same time it has a poetical, a 
musical, quality. In a room furnished in 
the Queen Anne style, and mellow with 
subdued colour, the verses will go best. 
The writer has observed carefully the limi- 
tations proper to the genre to which his 
piece belongs; he has set down his scenes 
with as much modesty as cunning; his 
method is ‘an honest method, as wholesome 
as sweet.” To tell the story would be out 
of place, for its poetical quality forms the 
special attraction of the drama. But a 
specimen may be given—the opening lines 
—which will not do injustice to the poem 
asa whole. Mr. Valentine, a musician now 
grown elderly, has been playing on the 
spinet while his daughter Dorothy bent 





over her embroidery. She lays it down, 
rises and speaks :— 


“© father, close the spinet for to-day, 
These dreamy notes crowd on my brain, 
and thrust 
The image of past faces on mine eyes. 
I know not why I am s0 full to-night 
Of memories. 
Mr. Vat. (Stopping) My head is tired, ’tis true; 
Yet I must fit this cadence to mine ear. 
Hark! (playing again) these diminished 
sevenths have a sound 
Old-world and mournful. 
Yes! but, father, hush! 
The wind outside gathers the same, and folds 
The house in music. Turn and let me sit 
Beside you on the ground. 
(She sets a stool in front of an arm-chair, 
and sits on it. He takes the arm-chair.) 
Why do you smile? 
Me. Vat. You have so much your mother in your 
eyes— 
Your mother whom you scarcely saw. 
Well! well! 
I think the night is full, as you were saying, 
Of memories; for I could bethink myself 
At Venice in good Bianco’s house, and you 
His fair young ward, who was my wife 
awhile 
Until God took her.” 


Though specially written for private acting, 
it would be delightful if such a piece as this, 
bright, tender, and refined in tone, were 
presented on the public stage as a pleasant 
preluding of poetry before some noble 
tragedy of our elder literature. 

Epwarp DowDen. 


Dor. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Margaret Chetwynd. By Susan Morley. In 
Three Volumes. (London: C. Kegan 
Paul & Co., 1877.) 

Gabriel’s Appointment. 
In Three Volumes. 
& Son, 1877.) 

Riven Bonds. By Bertha Neos. Translated 
from the Original of E. Werner. In 
Two Volumes. (London: Remington & 


By Anna H. Drury. 
(London: R. Bentley 


Co., 1877.) 

Robert Wreford’s Daughter. By Emma 
Jane Worboise. (London: James Clarke 
& Co., 1877.) 


THERE is a great deal to praise in Margaret 
Chetwynd, and not a little to find fault with. 
We are inclined to say a novel that is so 
good ought to have been better. The story 
is decidedly amusing, and abounds in pretty 
incidents and scenes, but is, on the whole, 
unnatural and overstrained ; while the epi- 
sode of Gertrude and her troublesome 
engagement with Forster the swindler oc- 
cupies far too conspicuous a place on the 
canvas, and is, moreover, badly done. This 
dilemma is at its height just when the 
story is drawing to a close, and the effect 
is consequently to hurry on matters quite 
ungracefully, especially in Gertrude’s own 
case, to their consummation. The charac- 
ters, taken separately, are extremely well 
drawn. Margaret isa “ girl of the period ” 
in the best sense of that badly-used term ; 
courageous, a little too strong-willed per- 
haps, but with a warm heart that is sure 
to keep her on this side of utter insubordi- 
nation. She is withal rich and socially 
powerful, and with a dower of beanty and 
sweet manners that captivates men and 
women alike. - If she were not quite so 
addicted to argument, she would he 
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thoroughly charming. Lord and Lady 
Brundholme are what somebody in the book 
calls them—“‘a prosy old pair;” and, 
although we are told to do so, we cannot 
admire Lady Brundholme. Her behaviour 
to Gertrude when the girl is discovered and 
disgraced is essentially unwomanly, and 
altogether out of keeping with the character 
of kindness, wisdom, and good taste assigned 
her by the authoress. The hero of the story, 
Hugh Faulkner, is a pleasant example of 
the modern young man. He has a temper 
naturally refined and courteous, but is not 
ambitious; a little petulant, and is all the 
better for falling in love with the strong- 
minded Margaret, whom he nearly loses by 
suspecting her of an untruth. There is a 
curate in the story, whose obstinate ad- 
herence to his own narrow principles, and 
sincere, though hopeless, affection for his 
cousin the heiress, awake our pity ; and we 
cannot but regret that the authoress did not 
provide him at the close with the two things 
requisite to make him happy—a living anda 
wife. But as Dolly Loraine, the piquante 
little flirt—whose character, by the by, is 
on the whole the cleverest in the book—is 
still at large when all the rest are paired off, 
we may hope that she and the curate consoled 
one another. Of the pleasant and graceful 
style of English in which Margaret Chet- 
wynd is written, we cannot speak with 
too much praise. There has been, es- 
pecially in the earlier parts, consider- 
able care and effort in the choice of 
language, and the amassing of details. 
Much literary skill is displayed in these 
matters, and we are therefore all the sorricr 
when, as the story progresses, there is less 
and less of artistic leisureliness, and the 
whole is wound up pell-mell. 

Gabriel’s Appointment is not without 
merit. It has strength, but is wholly want- 
ing in method. The authoress displays a 
laudable wish to amuse her readers, but she 
goes too far, and lands them in a perfect 
quagmire of muddle. Her story is made up 
of mysteries, piled and interwoven until it 
is almost beyond the power of human brains 
or pen to extricate them. To understand, 
or even to follow vaguely, all her plots and 
counter-plots is as great a mental effort as 
to play half.a-dozen games at chess at one 
time with one’s eyes blindfolded. We are 
aware of dark deeds, terrible secrets, burning 
consciences, prowling villains, stolen dia- 
monds, concealed wills, and other well-known 
machinery of the so-called sensational ro- 
mance. But, in this case, there is. all through 
a gentle influence as of a City Missionary 
preaching charity, that makes the machinery 
stop short of its most telling work. The 
murderers, sinners, and thieves are all for- 
given, or die, or turn good; and the only 
moral one can make out of it is that the 
wickedness in this world is of very little 
importance after all, or, indeed, it is very 
nice, for it gives the good folk and the 
young ladies plenty to do that is both useful 
and pleasant ; and if it ends sometimes in 
happy unions above and below stairs, and 
the songs of the penitent and of the 
hy meneal chorus are heard in tuneful jargon, 
who will complain? To this moral, if this 
is the moral, we have no objection to make ; 
but we cannot help thinking that Miss 





Drury’s novel would have been considerably 
better if she had lightened it of half its 
horrors and half its dramatis personae. 

Riven Bonds is translated with consider- 
able grace and fluency. But was it worth 
translating? The story is readable, as 
most stories about naughty people are; but 
it is unquestionably an ugly story, and the 
characters are as tasteless as eaw sucrée on a 
summer afternoon. <A very silly young 
German merchant—we are describing him 
as he appears to us, and not as the author 
would wish us to see him—has heen married 
in his boyhood to a very plain, humdram 
girl in a mob-cap and stuff gown, his 
cousin, who is_ perversely’ stupid and 
amiable. Reinhold soon grows tired of his 
business and her, and spends a great deal of 
his time at a piano and at musical parties, at 
one of which he falls in love with Beatrice 
Biancona, the beautiful and successful singer 
of the season. This temptress soon dis- 
covers that Reinhold is a genius, turns the 
fact to her own advantage, and persuades 
him to give his family the slip, and elope 
with her to Italy. The musical world 
soon rings with his name. Meantime 
his forsaken Ella and her baby are left to 
cry their eyes out at home. But sorrow, 
in this one instance, has an effect the 
reverse of what is usual. The uninterest- 
ing little Hausfraw of twenty develops 
in the course of seven or eight years into 
a beautiful and graceful woman. Of course 
she and the faithless Reinhold meet 
again. And now he beholds his lost prize 
under quite a new aspect. She is the very 
model of wifely virtue and dignity. The 
mob-cap is gone, and in its place are the 
loveliest of golden plaits ; the dress no longer 
conceals the outline of her perfect form. 
Reinhold discovers that his wife is a beauty. 
She can talk too, pose herself in Italian 
ball-rooms with the ease of a Court lady, 
and repel the advances of a dozen gay 
admirers with a curtsey that is more 
powerful than the scowl of a Medusa. Nor 
is she too unhappy to be pleasing, but wears 
the disappointment of her life like an elegant 
demi-dewil. And all this time, as the meta- 


husband’s favour Beatrice runs down. He 
is heartily tired of his temptress, and re- 
members with passionate regret the old days 
when the petty tyranny of outward circum- 
stances which galled him was not one-half 
so hard to bear as this newer tyranny of 
a handsome and impetuous woman’s love. 
He gives up Beatrice, and sets himself to 
win back his wife. And of course she is 
won. Theic child—a kind of golden-haired 
dummy in the novel—works the reconcilia- 
tion. One cannot regret that this prodigal 
husband did eventually eat his fatted calf in 
comfort; at the same time, it is an ugly 
blot in the moral when Beatrice is repre- 
sented as really loving the man she has 
misled, and as, in fact, dying for him. A 
little more of pity for this sinner in her 
wretchedness, and a little less of gratifica- 
tion at the wife’s respectable triamph; would 
have added charm to the story without 
diminishing its usefulness. Also, it must 
be said that Reinhold’s contrition would 
have twice its force if the mob-cap and stuff 
gown had been allowed still to hold their 





sway in spite of him and the dark eyes of 
Beatrice. The terms of peace are not 
altogether honourable to the victor. 

Robert Wreford’s Daughter is written in 
the prevailing style of such novels, and con- 
sists for the most part of a string of not very 
interesting talk, or rather prattle, clipped 
neatly into chapters with prettily soundin 
names. The characters selected are of the 
dullest—a heavy-witted, ill-tempered pater- 
familias, a melancholy wife, and an ugly 
daughter. Even the second Mrs. Wreford, 
who is handsome, with a refreshing dash of 
the malicious in her temper, and has withal 
committed bigamy twice, repents suddenly 
at a telling climax in the story, becomes a 
tearful saint, and so sacrifices the author’s 
one chance of amusing us. But perhaps it 
is only fair that the dull folk should now and 
then have a volume consecrated to them- 
selves, and it is the fittest mark of apprecia- 
tion the world can pay them to yawn over 
it. Rosanine Orme Massoy. 


History of the Church of England from the 
Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction. By 
Richard Watson Dixon, M.A., Vicar of 
Hayton, Honorary Canon of Carlisle. 
Vol. I—Henry VIII, av. 1529-1537. 
(London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1878.) 


THe object of the writer of this volume 
may be gathered from the following sentence 
which occurs almost at its very commence- 
ment :— 

“The study of the English Reformation, not 
pursued without considerable labour, has led 
me to the conclusion that at the time of the 
abolition of the Papal jurisdiction a reformation 
was needed in many things, but that it was 
carried out on the whole by bad instruments and 
attended by great calamities” (p. 7). 

It will be seen at once from this announce- 
ment that Mr. Dixon’s work will not fall 
in with the prejudices of ordinary readers 
of the Protestant school. Such persons 
will find nothing abont the Pope being 
Antichrist, and they will be disappointed 
if they expect to find here, as in M. Merle 
| D’Aubigné’s work, the success of the Re- 











| formation proceedings treated as identical 
morphosed Ella runs up the scale in her | 


| with the progress of Gospel truth. The 
| author has come to the study of history 
with the dispassionate endeavour to dis- 
cover the truth of facts which are alleged, 
and has come to his conclusions for him- 
self by consulting the original documents of 
the period. He begins with the Parliament 
which sat in November, 1529, and ends this 
his first volame with the death of Queen 
Jane Seymour, which happened twelve 
days after the birth of the infant prince 
Edward, October 24, 1537. 

We hope after the publication of the 
second volume to give the work a more 
extended notice. Meanwhile, we must be 
content to confine our attention to a few of 
the many points which present themselves 
to our notice. 

The author has made good use of Mr. 
Brewer’s Calendar of State Papers as far as 
it goes, but seems not to have seen the 
valuable documents published in the Oxford 
Records of the Reformation, which would 
have served him in good stead, and per- 
haps have saved him from one mistake. 
The error to which we allude is not of much 
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consequence for the general history of the Re- 
formation, as it refers only to the conduct of 
Cardinal Pole in the matter of the Divorce. 
The letter which the Cardinal wrote from 
Paris implying that he was actively en- 
gaged in carrying out the king’s wishes 
in that university was published first in the 
pages of the Christian Remembrancer, and 
was reproduced in the Records of the Refor- 
mation. Mr. Dixon seems to have known 
nothing about this blot on Pole’s character, 
while he in other respects, somewhat blindly 
following the guidance of the late respected 
Dean of Chichester, considerably underrates 
and mistakes the character and conduct 
of the Cardinal. Estimate of character is 
not Mr. Dixon’s strong point, and it is 
the absence of particular incidents which 
concern individual persons, and the want 
of a thorough insight into motives, 
which make the reading of this volume 
somewhat dull and heavy. At the same 
time we do not hesitate to say that it is 
the best history of the Reformation yet 
written from the Anglican standpoint. If 
he has somewhat failed in his estimate of 
individual character, he has marshalled his 
facts with a most praiseworthy industry and 
discrimination, and has described in a very 
telling manner the proceedings of Henry and 
his Ministers in their process of breaking with 
the Pope and spoiling the goods of themonas- 
terles. 

It is in the history of the destruction of 
the religious houses that these qualities of 
the writer are displayed most conspicuously. 
While in other parts of his work he has fre- 
quent occasion to fall foul of Mr. Froude, and 
to show how his narrative will not bear 
being confronted with original documents 
which Mr. Froude had never seen when he 
wrote his History, in the visitation of the 
monasteries he has taken an entirely new 
line, and ventures boldly to dispute much of 
what (as appears from the Camden Society’s 
volume on the Suppression of the Monas- 
teries) was said at the time by Cromwell’s 
vicious and unscrupulous agents. There 
are limits to the trustworthiness of even 
contemporary documents, and the author 
has well shown how slight is the evidence 
produced beyond the assertions of the vile 
profligates employed by Cromwell of the 
abominations of which it has been hastily 
taken for granted that so many inmates of 
monasteries and nunneries were guilty. The 
Camden Society’s volume bas done consider- 
able mischief by taking for granted that all 
that was alleged against the monasteries was 
true; while its editor, Mr. Wright, has shown 
his ignorance of the period by making a mis- 
take in the dates of the letters almost in all 
cases where mistake was possible, and his 
general prejudice against the system by as- 
serting in his two pages of preface that the 
same or similar charges may be substantiated 
over the whole of the period from the twelfth 
to the sixteenth century, arguing from them 
“the demoralising effects of the popish 
system of confession and absolution.” 

Another point drawn out by the author is 
the real view of the objection to Tyndale’s 
Testament. People take it for granted that 
the endeavour to suppress this English ver- 
sion originated in a prejudice against the 
laity having copies of the Scriptures or por- 





tions of them in the English tongue. These 
little volumes, together with many others, 
were condemned because they contained 
heretical dogmas under the guise of trans- 
lations. Anyone who will read a few 
pages of Tyndale’s version will easily see 
how advanced the translator was in doc- 
trines which afterwards came to be called 
Calvinistic, while the influence exerted by 
these volumes in the propagation of Cal- 
vinism in England has never yet been fairly 
estimated. Thus, when it was asserted that 
Tyndale’s version contained ten thousand 
heresies, we need not assent to so sweep- 
ing a condemnation, but there cannot be 
the least doubt that the general teaching 
of doctrine was such in the version, and 
much more in the prologues and notes, as to 
contravene the received doctrines of the 
Church, and so to render the author partly 
open to the condemnation which the Chureh 
of England pronounced upon him when his 
works were forbidden to be imported. 

In his description of these volumes, as in 
some other parts of his work, the author is 
not very exact. Itis not true that every one 
of these volumes contained a prologue and 
notes written with hot fury of vituperation 
against the prelates and clergy, the monks 
and friars, the rites and ceremonies of the 
Church; for some of them are without 
notes, though most of those issued in the 
following reign are open to this charge. We 
have noticed a few slips elsewhere which 
seem to indicate a certain want of acquaint- 
ance with common things which we should 
not have expected in a scholar. Twice on 
one page the celebrated Lady Margaret, the 
mother of Henry VII., is spoken of as 
Duchess of Richmond. These blemishes, 
however, are few and far between, and we 
gladly recommend the book as the most un- 
prejudiced work which has as yet come from 
the hands of any English Churchman. We 
do not profess quite to understand the view 
which the author takes of the relation of the 
King’s Supremacy to the Papal Primacy, 
though the discussion of the subject occupies 
a large portion of the volume. And we are 
quite at a loss to comprehend how the whole 
nation had suffered any degradation by the 
trial of the king’s case in the legatine 
court at Blackfriars, which Henry had 
himself demanded of the Pope, the only 
person who could at that time with any 
show of justice decide the legality of the 
marriage and the validity of the Papal Bull 
and Breve under which it had been solem- 
nised. Questions may be raised as to the 
gradual usurpation by the Popes of authority 
in England and the West generally; but 
the jurisdiction that Clement VII. exercised 
was at that time at least unquestioned ; and 
though in a subsequent part of the trial the 
king protested against being summoned to 
Rome, it was inevitable that the case must 
be decided somewhere, and the most digni- 
fied way of proceeding was by constituting 
two cardinals, who were bishops in his own 
dominions, to investigate the facts of the case. 
The least satisfactory portion of Mr. Dixon’s 
work is the meagre account of the Divorce. 
And he has dealt very lightly with the part 
that Archbishop Cranmer played in the con- 
clusion of that first act of the drama of the 
English Reformation. Nicno.as Pocock. 





CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


The Classic Preachers of the English Church, 
Lectures delivered at St. James’s Church in 1377, 
With an Introduction by John Edward Kexnpr, 
M.A., Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen, Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's, &e. (Murray.) The con- 
gregation of St. James’s, Westminster, have cause 
to thank Mr. Kempe for continuing to provide 
such interesting entertainment for Sundays as 
the lectures that have already appeared in the 
two series of “ Companions of the Devout Life,” 
and now in the volume before us; and not less 
the outside public that they have been printed. 
We have here lectures on Donne (by Prof. 
Lightfoot), Barrow (by Prof. Wace), South (by 
Dean Lake), Beveredge (by Prebendary Clark), 
Wilson (by Canon Farrar), and Butler (by Dean 
Goulburn), all more or less interesting; while 
three or four—those especially on Donne, South, 
and Wilson—are marked by real power as vivid 
studies of character and history. Canon Farrar’s 
selection of “the last of the Saints” in this 
series, as on a former occasion of A Kempis, 
would seem an example of the attraction of con- 
traries—as certainly his own excellence and 
“proper gift” lies in a direction opposite to 
that of his heroes—nevertheless this study of 
Wilson is characterised by a real discrimi- 
nating appreciation. The sketch of the re- 
ligious condition of English society in the first 
half of the last century is drawn by the same 
writer with the graphic facility of a vigorous 
hand ; while Dean Lake is not less happy in his 
picture of the surroundings of Robert South in the 
preceding fifty years. Dean Goulburn’s lecture 
on Butler is the least satisfactory in the volume. 
We are pleased, however, to see attention called 
to Butler’s “sarcastic humour” (p. 150), Other 
instances fully as striking might be added to that 
cited by the lecturer. ‘The independence of the 
several lecturers is perhaps permitted to be a little 
too apparent when one of them speaks of “ the 
orthodox dulness ” (p. 127) of the divine who is 
the subject of the preceding lecture. The editor 
has, we think, made a mistake in attempting to 
attach to each of “the classic preachers” a 
distinctive epithet (like the descriptive tickets 
stuck in the articles in a haberdasher’s window) — 
such as “ the exhaustive preacher,” ‘the ethical 
preacher,” “the saintly preacher,” “the rhe- 
torician,” &e. Such attempts are generally un- 
happy in being either inadequate or actually mis- 
leading. 

Bishop Butler and his Critics, Two Public 
Lectures delivered in Michaelmas Term, 1877. 
By the Rey. John R. T. Eatcn, M.A., Whyte’s 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Oxford. (J. Parker and Go.) The critics to 
whose censures Mr, Eaton mainly addresses him- 
self are Mr. Matthew Arnold (in his paper on 
‘‘ Bishop Butler and the Zeit-Geist”) and Mr. 
Leslie Stephen (in his recent volume on English 
Thought). Mr. Eaton exhibits how Butler, 
whether really answering, or professing to answer, 
the objections now made, clearly anticipated their 
occurrence. Mr. Eaton, as might have been ex- 
pected, shows his acquaintance with the principal 
literature concerned with the subject of Butler's 
speculations ; but what is, in respect to the matter 
in hand, more to the purpose, and what cannot be 
said of all the bishop’s critics, he really knows 
Butler himself. 


Week-Day Evening Addresses. Delivered in 
Manchester by Alexander Maclaren, D.D. (Mac- 
millan.) These short discourses are slighter in 
texture than those in some preceding volumes of 
Sermons from the same pen; but they are marked 
by Dr. Maclaren’s characteristic thoughtfulness ; 
and some readers will feel it to be a gain that 
they are less ornate in style than the Sunday 
Sermons, 


Advice for those who exercise the Ministry of 
Reconciliation through Confession and Absolution , 
being the Abbé Gaume’s Manual for Confessors, 
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or his Extracts from the Works of S. Francis de 
Sales, S. Charles Borromeo, S. Philip de Neri, S. 
Francis Xavier, and other Spiritual Writers, 
abridged, condensed, and adapted to the Use of 
the English Church, with a Preface embodying 
English Authorities on Confession, by the Rev. E. 
B. Pusey, D.D. Canon of Christ Church. (J. 
Parker and Co.) This work, which Dr. Pusey 
offers as “ one of the latest gifts which at the age 
of seventy-seven ” he can hope to give the Church 
of England, was prepared in conjunction with the 
late Bishop of Brechin (Dr. Forbes). It deals 
only indirectly with “ casuistry,” or with “ direc- 
tion.” We do not know how far the adaptation 
of the work “to the use of the Church of Eng- 
land” ought to be considered as involving ap- 
roval on Dr. Pusey’s part of all the details of the 
ook as it now stands, but it is curious to find in 
the section on “the Sacramental Seal ” inserted 
without any comment the approval of Pope 
Eugenius to the practice of the Confessor’s swear- 
ing if necessary (in a court of justice) “ that he 
knows not what he knows only as God” (p. 402)— 
ie., in his capacity as confessor. Indeed, many 
Romish casuists—e.y., Liguori ( Theolog. Moral. lib. 
vi., § 646) and P. Seavini (Theolog. Moral. Univ. 
iii. p. 247)—press this point even yet further. 
“Quid si insuper rogetur [confessarius] ad re- 
spondendum sine aequivocatione?” The answer is, 
“ Adhuc potest respondere cum juramento se ne- 
scire.” We can well conceive an English clergy- 
man enduring punishment for contempt of court, 
exhibited by refusing to give evidence where his 
information was received in confidence—not to 
say “under the seal of confession ”—but English- 
men must change much if they can accept the 
escape afforded by the equivocation suggested in the 
‘work before us. Dr. Pusey’s Preface (pp. clxxiv.) 
deals but briefly with the recent agitation on the 
subject of Confession, It is valuable as containing a 
articularly full catena of authorities on this subject 
in the English Church since the Reformation. The 
symbolical and quasi-symbolical documents of the 
Church of England are examined, Canons and 
Visitation Articles are cited, and the opinions of 
leading English Divines are exhibited. Beside the 
judgments of men of less note, we have, given at 
length, those of Cranmer, Jewel, Ilooker, Usher, 
Donne, Overall, Mede, Bramhall, Sanderson, 
Jeremy Taylor, Pearson, Hammond, Wake, 
Berkeley, and Wilson. As might have been ex- 
pected beforehand, the last century furnishes few 
names to the list. Dr. Pusey’s statement as to the 
moral corruption of English boys’ schools (pp. 
xi.—xiii.) is very startling indeed: yet the state- 
ment is made in a circumstantial way. What is 
the truth on this painful subject? Schoolmasters 
should surely not hold their heads in a fog on this 
matter. 


The Expositor, Edited by the Rev. Samuel 
Cox. Vol. VI. (Hodder and Stoughton.) This 
serial continues its useful course. It is intended 
for readers without special professional training in 
Biblical studies, but is not on that account (so far 
as the conditions permit) the less accurate and 
scholarly. In the volume before us Prof. Roberts, 
in his papers “ That Christ spoke Greek,” restates 
with admirable force the arguments (to us long 
ago convincing) of his Discussions. Among other 
interesting articles may be mentioned Prof. Milli- 
gan’s “St. John’s View of Jesus on the Cross ;” 
and Canon Farrar’s “The Halacha and the 
Hagada,” and “Christians in the Talmud.” Those 
who remember the sensation caused by the late 
Mr. Emmanuel Deutsch’s article in the Quarterly 
Review will be surprised that in the estimate of 
Dr. Farrar the Kjikken-médings of Denmark 
furnish the aptest illustration he can find of the 
value of the Talmud—“ interesting and of inestim- 
able value,” but that value “ almost exclusively 
archaeological and historic.” The Talmud “ is 
in reality a huge rubbish heap, containing, indeed, 
some few gems—already widely known and easily 
procurable—but far fewer than are contained in 
any literature of such enormous extent.” 





Philosophy of the Seven Principles found in 
Creation: by which Revelation and Science are 


found to be in Complete Harmony. By John 


Coutts. (F. Pitman.) Through over three hundred 
closely-printed pages A. and B. converse in a 
thoughtful way about Force, Life, Thought, Spirit, 
Reason, Sin, and Grace. At the close A. declares 
to his interlocutor B, that the conversation has 
been “both pleasant and profitable.” We wish 
we could say as much. No doubt Mr. Coutts’ $25 
pages, to any who can read them, could not be 
wholly without “ profit,” but that they are 
“ pleasant ” we deny with earnest emphasis. 


The Written Word: or, Considerations on the 
Sacred Scriptures. By William Humphrey, Priest 
of the Society of Jesus. (Burns and Oates.) This 
little book represents very fairly, in a popular way, 
the prevailing Roman Catholic view of the Bible. 
Though rarely polemical in tone, it seems as if it 
were penned by Mr. Humphrey with an eye to 
outsiders as well as to members of his own com- 
munion. In chap. ix. the relation of the recently 

romulgated dogma of Papal Infallibility to the 
Written Word is treated. The condemnation of 
Galileo is explained in the manner usual with 
Roman Catholic writers, and we are informed that 
“Galileo richly deserved the result by reason of 
his rashness.” Mr. Humphrey encourages Biblical 
criticism by assuring us that “both texts [the 
Hebrew and Greek originals of the Old and New 
Testaments] are of the greatest value as means in 
order to arrive at the genuine sense and full force 
of many passages of the Latin Vulgate ” (p. 228). 
He also maintains as necessary the belief that “ no 
dogmatic text is to be found in the Latin Vulgate 
which was not also contained in the original 
Scripture. It cannot be that the Holy Ghost [7.e. 
as inspiring the decisions of the Council of Trent] 
should permit an edition to be proposed as authen- 
tic which contains a spurious text.” This prin- 
ciple, no doubt, saves much trouble in weighing 
the evidence supplied by textual criticism. Hence 
the absence of the passage 1 John v., 7, 8, from 
every Greek manuscript and lectionary prior to the 
fifteenth century, and even from the best of the 
manuscripts of Jerome’s revision, can be of no 
weight as against the fact that it exists in the text 
approved by the Tridentine Fathers. The reitera- 
tion in our own day of this defiance of the science 
of textual criticism is itself an appropriate comment 
on the remarks upon Galileo. 


The Knowledge of Mary. By the Rev. J. de 
Concilio, Pastor of St. Michael’s Church, Jersey 
City. (New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society.) ‘ We know of no book in English,” 
writes Father De Concilio, “ which treats of 
Mary scientifically, and at the same time in a 
manner clear enough to be understood by such as 
have had some education and some reading.” The 
present work aims at supplying this want. The 
science referred to is no doubt Dogmatic Theology ; 
but illustrative contributions from mathematics 
are not declined. Thus the following computation 
is supplied from the works of F. Claudius Ric- 
cardus, “a great geometrician of the Society of 
Jesus ” :— 

“Suppose the space between the earth and the stars 
to be filled with so many grains; and suppose every 
grain to contain ten thousand smaller grains, each 
representing an angel endowed with as much grace as 
an angel arrived at his utmost perfection must have; 
and suppose Mary to have exercised two hundred acts 
of charity the first two hundred quarters of an hour 
of her life—the result would be that the amount of 
Mary’s grace would be equal to one thousand five 
hundred and ninety-six millions, nine hundred and 


. thirty-eight thousand and forty-four planets equal to 


ours, filled up with grains of mustard seed, each con- 
taining ten thousand smaller grains, each representing 
an angel or an apostle,” &c., &e. (p. 174). 
For the completion of this interesting computa- 
tion we must refer the reader to Father De Con- 
cilio’s work, ; 


Advice to School-Boys. Sermons on their 
Duties, Trials, and Temptations, By the Rev. 





Edward Huntingford, D.C.L. (Bickers and Son.) 
These sermons were preached to the boys of a 
eae mgg school of which Dr. Huntingford was 
ormerly head-master. They are simple and 
practical, and deal in plainness of speech with 
many of the prevalent faults and dangers of 
school-boys. 


Apostolical Succession considered ; or, the Con- 
stitution of a Christian Church, tts Powers and 
Ministry. Abridged from Archbishop Whately’s 
“Kingdom of Christ.” Edited by Miss E. J, 
Whately. (Longmans.) Whately, who in his 
day was so real a power in the Anglican Church 
world, is, we suspect, but little known to the 
younger men of the present generation. To those 
who do not know it we can commend this little 
treatise as a characteristic specimen of the Arch- 
bishop’s argumentative manner. 


Steps to Truth. A first Course of Teaching for 
Sunday Schools. By Eugene and Geraldina Stock. 
(Church of England Sunday School Institute.) 
Lessons on the Old Testament History, from 
Jehoshaphat to Malachi, For the Use of Sunday 
School Teachers, and other Religious Instructors. 
By the Rev. John Watson, M.A., Vicar of St. 
John’s, Hanley. (Same Office.) From our know- 
ledge of Mr. Stock’s admirable notes of Scripture 
lessons previously published—models of what such 
help should be—we might with entire confidence 
commend his present work without looking at it. 
Mr. Watson’s lessons are constructed after the same 
general method as Mr. Stock’s, and will, we have 
no doubt, prove helpful to teachers. 


The Cross of Christ: Studies in the History of 
Religion, and the Inner Life of the Church. By 
the Rey. Otto Zoeckler, D.D., Professor of The- 
ology in Greifswald. Translated, with the Co- 
operation of the Author by the Rev. Maurice J. 
Evans, B.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.) This 
book may be described as an archaeological mono- 
graph on the symbol of the cross. Theological 
considerations, it is true, are made to hold a place- 
quite subordinate to the history of art, and, 
generally, to the antiquarian lore connected with 
the cultus of the cross; but the book would have 
been further improved if the author had confined 
himself exclusively to one line of investigation. 
Though looking small beside Gretser's three thick 
quartos De Cruce Christi rebusque ad eam pertin- 
entibus, we can assure the reader that Zoeckler’s 
valuable book (pp. 435, exclusive of the Intro- 
duction and Preface, pp. xxxii.) well sustains the 
repute of German scholars for patient industry, 
and is full of the results of careful research. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrssrs. Marcus Warp AnD Co. will publish 
next week a volume of travels by N. D’Anvers 
entitled Heroes of South African Discovery, iv 
which will be included an account of Mr. Stanley's 
recent explorations. The map which accompanies 
the volume gives the routes of the various ex- 
plorers treated of. 


A WEEKLY publication is announced entitled 
Social Notes, under the directing editorship of Mr. 
S. C. Hall. Its purpose is to consider and discuss 
the several social topics that agitate or fnterest 
the public mind; and to do so by the aid of 
eminent writers, social reformers, and advocates 
of social progress, who will be accepted as autho- 
rities. 

Mr. SwINBURNE, we understand, intends to 
collect his published and unpublished translations 
of Francois Villon into a volume, to which he 
will probably prefix a critical study on that poet. 


Messrs, MACMILLAN AND Co. will shortly pub- 
lish First Principles of Agriculture, an ele- 
mentary manual for the farmer and the student 
in agricultural classes, by Prof. Tanner, Examiner 
in Agriculture under the Council of Education. 


WE understand that Mr. Aldis Wright is en- 
gaged upon an edition of Julius Caesar for the 
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Clarendon Press Series. It will be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan and Oo. at Easter. 


A new weekly journal under the title of The 
Statist is to appear in March. It will contain a 
set of tables analysing and comparing the princi- 
pal facts as to the state of trade and the money 
market in a new and comprehensive manner; 
thorough discussions on all matters of trade and 
national finance; and a series of papers on the 
different rates and conditions of profit in the 
various descriptions of joint-stock enterprise, par- 
ticularly railways, banks, insurance companies, 
telegraphs, and tramways. There will also be a 
“ correspondents’ page,” in which the editors will 
reply to enquiries on business matters which may 
be addressed to them. ' 


Tue “ Bataviaasch Genootshap van Kunsten en 
Wetenschapen,” the Society of Arts and Sciences 
of Batavia, is going to celebrate its hundredth 
anniversary on April 24, It is the oldest society 
in existence which has for its object the study of 
Eastern literature and antiquities, and chiefly of 
the Eastern — The Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was founded by William Jones in 1784. 
Considering what the various Asiatic or Oriental 
societies have accomplished, and how completely 
they have revolutionised the study of antiquity, 
one century does not seem too much for the work 
that has been done. Batavia is too far to allow 
the sister societies in Europe to send deputations 
for the celebration of the centenary. But con- 
gratulatory addresses are being prepared on the 
Continent by Oriental scholars to express their 
appreciation of the great services rendered by the 
Batavian Society during the first century of its 
existence. 


Mr. G. W. Foors, well known all over the 
country as a lecturer on the advanced Liberal side 
of opinion, intends to give at Langham Hall, on 
February 19, a “ Public Reading from the best 
English writers, principally Poets ;” other read- 
ings are to follow in due course if the experiment 
succeeds, and some music from excellent composers 
will be interspersed. Among the authors to be 
drawn upon on the 19th are Shakspere, Browning, 
Mrs. Browning, Shelley, and Swinburne. Mr. 
Foote, in his programme, makes some sensible ob- 
servations on the comparative rarity, in this 
country, of public readings from the poets; and 
on the accustomed intermixture, when the attempt 
is made, of flimsy or comical compositions with 
those which a serious man can recite with some 
hope of gratifying serious auditors. 


WE have received from the Free Library and 
Reading Room of the Corporation of London, 
Guildhall, the following statistics of attendance 
for the months of December 1877, and January 
1878 :—Library—day, 15,349, evening, 5,356, 
total, 20,705; Reading Room—day, 12,092, even- 
ing, 2,370, total, 14,462; Museum—day, 15,352. 
Total for the two months, 50,519. 

Tue Grammar of the Kiriri language, in Por- 
tuguese, first published in 1698 by Luiz Vincencio 
Mamiani, has been republished at the expense of 
the National Library of Rio de Janeiro, in 1877. 
Kiriri is the dialect of the Christianised Indians 
in the Brazilian Province of Bahia. The same 
grammar was translated into German by H. C. 
von der Gebelentz, and published at Leipzig, 1852. 


Pror. Lepstus has published in the 7'rans- 
actions of the Berlin Academy an article on 
Babylono-Assyrian measures of length, in which 
he differs from Dr. Oppert’s views on the subject 
(Etalon des Mesures Assyriennes, 1875). = Dr. 
Oppert has replied in the Monatsberichte der Berliner 
Akademie, December 1877, “Die Maasse yon 
Senkereh und Khorsabad,” and Dr. Lepsius has pub- 
lished his rejoinder in the same number. 


Dr. F. Rosentuat, of Hanover, has published 
& very careful and elaborate essay on the charac- 
teristics of the alliteration in the following Early 
English Poems, all edited by Mr. Skeat (except 
Gawayn, by Dr. Morris) for the Early English 





Text Society :—1. Alisawnder, from Greaves MS. 
60; 2. William of Palerne; 3. Joseph of Ari- 
mathie; 4. William’s Piers Plowman; 5. Gawayn 
and the Green Knight; 6. Pierce the Ploughman’s 
Crede; 7. Richard the Redeles; 8. The Crowned 
King. Dr. Rosenthal argues, and brings forward 
very strong proofs, that the Alisaunder and Wil- 
liam of Palerne cannot be by the same author, as 
Sir Frederic Madden and Mr. Skeat held they 
were, Dr. Trautmann’s independent investigations 
are also against our English editors. Dr. Rosen- 
thal gives full specimens of the lines varying from 
the old standard of alliteration, and comparative 
tables of how William treated, in the second and 
third casts of his Piers Plowman, all the allitera- 
tive variations in his first cast. 


SEvERAL of the American libraries now issue 
catalogues and lists of additions, accompanied by 
brief critical or explanatory notes. We have 
before us two numbers of such a list issued by the 
Boston Athenaeum, containing original notes and 
also extracts from notices in this and other 
critical papers. Some of the annotations are per- 
oo: more piquant than helpful. Thus, under the 
“ Memoirs of Chasles,” we have this:—“It is 
said that Chasles’ fierce attacks upon his con- 
temporaries—Gaucher calls his second volume 
‘une mitrailleuse "—were due to his disappointed 
ambition. He aspired to a seat in the Academy.” 
Most of the notes are, however, really suggestive 
and instructive. The idea is a good one, and may 
be commended. We believe that the Boston 
Public Library was the first to adopt the plan. 
In England the catalogues issued aie the care 
of Dr. Chestadoro of the Manchester Free Jibrary 
are notable for the same feature, though in this 
case chiefly restricted to displaying the contents 
or elucidating ambiguous titles of books. 


WE are glad to see that Mr. Hughes has brought 
out a second edition of his excellent Notes on 
Muhammadanism (Allen), The new edition con- 
tains some seventy pages more than the first ; 
the additions being made chiefly to the chapters 
on the Korfn and Traditions, Subjects, too, have 
been subdivided; and thus the new chapters on 
Divorce, Inspiration, &c., have been created. The 
work has evidently been subjected to a careful 
revision, and presents a much more scholarlike 
aspect, though in this matter there is still room 
for improvement. Mr. Hughes, we see, following 
our advice, has cut out his high commendation of 
Mr. Muhleisen Arnold’s production; but why 
need he en revanche put in a long foot-note about 
Muhammad from Major Osborn ? 


Eeyrrorocists will welcome the publication 
for the first time of the complete text of the 
Shai en Sensen, or Book of the Respirations 
ag 200 by Isis for her brother Osiris, which 

as been edited by M. de Horrack from the 
Louvre papyrus, No. 3,284, with a translation 
into French and an analysis, under the title of 
Le Livre des Respirations, Many manuscripts of 
the work have been discovered, all of which are 
in the hieratic character, but the only one which 
has been hitherto published is the incomplete 
papyrus of the Berlin Museum. Vivant Denon 
gave a facsimile of this manuscript in his 
Voyage dans la Basse et la Haute Egypte, and 
M. Brugsch again edited it in 1851, when it 
was accompanied by a transcription into hiero- 
glyphics and a translation into Latin. The 
date of the composition of the work is not 
earlier than the period of the twenty-sixth 
dynasty, although it is generally considered 
to have been compiled from materials far more 
ancient, and is even ascribed in the text to the 
god Thoth himself. The contents of the book 
differ considerably from those of the older Ritual 
of the Dead, which it gradually superseded dur- 
ing the Ptolemaic epoch, and the tendency to the 
doctrine of the resurrection from the dead is here 
more marked than it is in funereal writings of 
earlier date. The object of the work, as stated in 
its opening sentences, is that of reviving the soul 





and body of Osiris, restoring youth to his limbs, 
enabling him to reach the eastern horizon with 
his father the Sun, and causing his soul to rise 
to heaven in the disk of the Moon, and his body 
to shine among the stars of Orion in the bosom 
of the firmament. Dr. Birch has given, in his 
Introduction to the Rhind Papyri, a fcareful 
analysis of the Book of the Lamentations of 
Isis over Osiris, as the work was formerly called, 
in which he remarks that the book itself was 
supposed to possess the power of enabling the 
deceased, upon whom it was laid, to perform 
all the transformations necessary to place his 
heart, on the due preservation of which the soul 
itself was dependent. M. de Horrack suggests 
that the titles of the deceased to whom the various 
copies were consecrated lead to the inference that 
the Shai en Sensen was specially reserved for the 
priests and assistants of the Sun god, Amen-Ra. 


Tne death is announced of Dr. J. J. Hoffmann, 
Professor of Japanese at Leyden, on January 19, 
at the age of 73; of Col. F. G. Montgomerie, R.E., 
F.R.S., at the early age of 47; and of Dr. Alex- 
ander Duff, late of Calcutta, Professor of Evange- 
listic Theology in the Free Church College, Edin- 
burgh, aged 71. 

Erratom.—In Mr. Henry Sweet's letter in our 
last number, p. 123, col. 2, 1. 3 from foot, for 
cosen read coren, 








BRUNO HILDEBRAND. 


Tur University of Jena has suffered a heavy loss 
by the death of its Professor of National economy, 
Bruno Hildebrand. He was born in 1812 at 
Naumburg in Thuringia; received his gymnasial 
education in that old Cistercian building at 
Schulpforta where Klopstock, Vichte, and so- 
many eminent Germans were trained. He went 
to the University of Leipzig in 1832, and later to 
Breslau, and devoted himself to the study of 
jurisprudence and political economy; but while- 
at the latter he was involved in the democratic 
movement among the “ Burschenschaft,” and had 
to spend some months in disgrace. In 1836, how- 
ever, he set himself right with the authorities, 
was received at Breslau as a Privatdocent, and 
in 1839 was nominated a Professor I:xtraordinary. 
Two years later, he was called to Marburg as 
Professor of the Political Sciences, but his sin- 
gular independence and his advanced Liberalism 
brought him into conflict with the Government. 
In 1846, after a long stay in London, he was 
accused in Marburg of “ Majestiitsbeleidigung ” 
on account of an article contributed by him to 
the German Londoner Zeitung, and was suspended 
from all academical functions. His acquittal 
took place early in 1848, just before the great 
March movement, which opened to him the field 
of Parliamentary activity. He was elected by the- 
district of Marburg as Deputy to the German 
National Parliament at Frankfurt, where he at 
once placed himself on the extreme Left. He 
took part also in the Rump Parliament, In 
the winter of 1849 he was elected member for 
Bockenheim in the Hessian Chamber, and was a 
vigorous opponent of the reactionary policy of 
Hassenpflug. In the autumn of 1851 he was 
compelled to leave the Hessian service, and fled 
to Switzerland, where he was promptly invited 
to take a professorship at the University of 
Ziirich. Ilere he became one of the founders of 
the North-Eastern Railway, and for a long 
while filled the twofold function of academical 
professor and railway director. In 1856 he was 
called to Bern to take the Chair of National 
Economy, where he founded the first Statistical 
Bureau of Switzerland and prepared a long 
memorial on the construction of the Bitzberg 
Railway. The obituaries in the Swiss journals 
are silent about his polemical conflicts in Bern, 
but it is notorious that he experienced treat- 
ment which he considered to be persecution, and 
which caused him gladly, in 1861, to welcome a 
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call from the University of Jena, near his birth- 
place. Here he remained until his death, work- 
ing laboriously as Professor of the Political 
Sciences and Director of the Statistical Bureau of 
the United Thuringian States. The foundation 
of the “ Verein fiir Socialpoliiik,” of the so-called 
“ Kathedersocialisten,” is traceable substantially 
to Hildebrand’s co-operation. In addition to his 
well-known Nationalékonomie der Gegenwart und 
Zukunft and his works on finance and statistics 
in Switzerland and Germany, he published several 
interesting academical writings, as, for instance, 
Staatsikonomie des Xenophon und Aristoteles, 
Ackervertheilung im alten Rom, &e. He was 
repeatedly a member of the Weimar Landtag, 
where he zealously and successfully represented 
the interests of the University. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Mr. H. M. Srantey’s account of his African 
Travels will be published in May next by Messrs. 
Sampson Lowand Co. It will be entitled Through 
the dark Continent: the Sources of the Nile; 
Around the great Lakes, and Down the Congo. It 
will contain about a hundred illustrations, from 
photographs and sketches taken by Mr. Staniey. 


Mr. J. A. Skerronty has recently returned 
from his expedition to Western Africa; but 
owing to the illness and death of the mining 
engineer with whom he was associated, he was 
unable to make his contemplated journey through 
Gaman to the gold-fields beyond. He was able 
to visit Tacquah, however, and make some excur- 
sions in the neighbourhood. Te thinks that that 
place, which is almost unknown to Europeans, 
will before long become the centre of a large gold- 
mining industry. Mr, Skertchly proposes to re- 
turn to Western Africa very shortly, when he 
hopes to be able to make a survey of the River 
Ankobar in conjunction with M. Bonnat, whose 
explorations have been alluded to in the AcADEMY 
on several occasions. 


Tae discovery of the course of the Congo by 
Mr. Stanley, and the knowledge that the Congo 
basin, like a new world, will be of the greatest 
importance to European commerce, has awakened, 
according to Dr. Behm’s Monthly Geographical 

teport for February, an agitation in Germany for 
the opening up of this vast and rich territory. It 
is considered, in the first place, of the greatest 
moment that the traffic on this great river should 
not be monopolised either by Portugal or England; 
secondly, that German commerce in this direction 
‘should be promoted; thirdly, that there should 
be an understanding between the Powers for the 
regulation of the traffic of the Congo, and to 
guarantee the interests of humanity towards the 
natives as well as to afford protection to the 
Europeans. If the new territory is left to the 
mercy of reckless pioneers or adventurers, the 
introduction of powder and rum will soon bring 
‘about a state of affairs in which any fairly-con- 
<lucted trade, or any attempts to improve the 
condition of the natives, will meet with the 
greatest difficulties. If, on the other hand, the 
matural approach to the Congo basin, the river 
mouth itself, is guarded by a States Commission ; 
if the portion of the river, 170 miles in length, 
which is rendered impassable by cataracts, is got 
over by constructing a road past it, and if the 
central portion of the river is provided with steam- 
boats—if, in other words, the same is done for the 
Congo that has been accomplished for the Shire 
and Lake Nyassa—then the intercourse of Euro- 
peans with the inhabitants of the Congo basin 
might be made in the highest degree beneficial 
and advantageous for both. Dr. R. Grundemann 


gives expression to these thoughts in the Allge- 
meine Missionzeitschrift (1878, No. 1), in the fol- 
lowing words :— 

“ Europe cannot look on at the discovery of a richly 
fertile and populous territory, as extensive as Ger- 
many, Austria, France, Belgium, and England put 





together, which has hitherto been completely closed to 
her influence, without coming into some closer relations 
with this region. Discovery has opened the way for 
European commerce, a way that is for the most part 
a splendid water-route. A series of eataracts has 
indeed to be overcome; but 170 miles cannot be con- 
sidered any great difficulty in these days in which 
proposals are seriously entertained for carrying a 
railway across all the obstacles of the great Sahara 
to reach the fertile Sudan. Beyond these cataracts 
lies a stretch of 800 miles, open to any vessel, branch- 
ing from which the great tributaries probably afford 
an equal extent of navigable waters, and open up a 
much wider range to smaller boats. 

“ The new territory is also rich. Ivory, which is ever 
beeoming more scarce with us, is there in such abund- 
ance that the natives seem to have no idea of its 
worth. At the cataracts Stanley lost 18,000 dollars’ 
worth of ivory, which he had bartered for by the way. 
The oil palm forms great forests. Cotton, india- 
rubber, and ground nuts (Arachis hypogaea) are there 
in superfluity. What might not European cultivation 
produce in such favoured regions! Gold and copper 
mines are also known on the upper Livingstone, as 
Stanley calls the Congo. 

“« All these will entice the merchant. Without doubt 
trade will soon push its advanced posts into the newly- 
discovered basin. But which nation is to have the right 
and privilege of taking this inhand ? The mouth ofthe 
Congo happily is at present untenanted by any Euro- 
pean power. The Portuguese once had cvlonies there, 
but they are now completely in decay. Since Fort 
Loango was destroyed by the French (1786) they have 
had no actual possession on this coast; only the 
southern territories of Angola and Benguela remain in 
their hands. In 1857, indeed, the Portuguese again 
laid claim to this region, but their advances were re- 
jected and protested against by the other powers 
(England, Trance, and America), and these will 
searcely allow Portugal to take possession of the 
mouth of the Congo now. The times have gone by 
during which European States were wont to grasp lands 
beyond the seas for their exclusive benefit. Trade on 
the Livingstone must stand open to all nations. But 
how? According to the easy maxim of laisser faire? 
Shall unscrupulous traders be allowed to destroy with 
rum and powder those numerous tribes who have 
hitherto been living so far from European civilisation ? 
No! it is theduty of every Christian power to protect 
these lands, now opened to the world, from the 
miserics which followed in the wake of discovery in 
former ages. Commerce on the Livingstone must be 
placed under international guardianship, which, while 
it will shield the merchant from the arrow of the 
cannibal, will also save the native from ruin through 
the unprincipled dealings of the trader. It is not our 
object to drawup any plans forthe accomplishment of 
this end. But it may be pointed out that one or two 
European steamers on the Livingstone would soon 
overawe these cannibals without the necessity of the 
exertion of actual force, so that the route to their 
territories would be passable without danger. The 
regulations agreed upon by an international com- 
mission might also be enforced by agents empowered 
by the European Governments. A main point in such 
regulations must in any case be that all spirituous 
liquors shall be excluded from the imports.” 


Mr. Henry Sewett, who has had considerable 
experience as a mining engineer in Peru, has pub- 
lished in the San Francisco Journal of Commerce, 
of January 10, a very interesting account of a trip 
to the sugar estates, and across the Andes of Peru 
to the provinces of Huaras and Dos de Mayo, on 
which occasion he also paid a visit to the mineral 
caves of Huallanca. These silver mines are situ- 
ated on the eastern side of the Andes, at a height 
of 14,700 feet above the sea, and, oddly enough, in 
the heart of a coal-formation. The ore is found in 
the shaly parts as well as in the sandstone; in the 
latter it appears in a most singular condition—in 
huge vughs or caves, many of which are 25 feet 
long and of the same depth. These caves are 
coated with from two to three inches of argenti- 
ferous ores, and millions of crystals of tetrahedrite 
are destroyed by the picks of the miners. 


THE most recent news from the Nyanza Ex- 
pedition is contained in a letter from Lieut. Sher- 
gold Smith, dated August 27, a portion of which 
is published in the February number of the Church 








Missionary Intelligencer. Speaking of King 
Mtesa’s anxiety to become acquainted with the 
alphabet, Lieut. Smith observes that “it is not 
to be expected that all should have the same 
desire to learn as himself, and consequently when 
the horns, drums and dancers appear on the scene, 
there is a decided preference shown for the door- 
way rather than for the boards which the king has 
had made to write on. The dancing is the usual 
African shuffle—the disjointed-limb movement 
and quivering of the body keeping time to the 
noise of the horns and drums.’ Lieut. Smith, 
states that he has asked many questions about the 
Nile and Masai route. Mtesa says that there are 
three falls between Lakes Albert and Victoria, 
but that the Ripon falls are the largest or longest. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Macmillan this month contains Prof. Bryce’s 
Aberdeen lecture on Constantinople, a piece of 
admirable popular writing, which gives a vivid 
view of the history and present state of “ the city 
of two continents.” With this paper the number 
ends; and the other remarkable article is the very 

different one with which it begins, Prof. Goldwin 
Smith's serious and concentrated plea against “ The 
proposed Substitutes for Religion.” These sub- 
stitutes, which seem to reflect the special training 
of their several authors, are the worship of 
Humanity, tendered to us by the historians, and 
Cosmic Emotion, tendered by the professors of 
physical science. “Theism,” says the writer, 
“ might almost retort the apologue of the spectre of 
the Brocken.” Taking the two proposed worships, 
or emotions, in order, Prof. Goldwin Smith asks 
not what is or is not true in itself, but whether these 
worships are really substitutes for religion. First 
defining the “ practical etliciency” of religion, he 
asks whether “ the worship of Humanity is likely 
to be a real equivalent in any respect, as motive 
power, as restraint, or as comfort.” In the first 
place there is the objection that, while a child 
can learn “ the simple truths of religion,” 

“a vivid interest—such an interest as will act both 
as a restraint and a comfort—in the condition and 
future of humanity can surely exist only in those 

who have a knowledge of history sufficient to enable 
them to embrace the unity of the past, and an 

imagination sufficiently cultivated to glow with 
anticipations of the future.” 

Posthumous reputation must always be the ap- 
panage of a few marked men. Again, what % 
“humanity,” and in what consists its “ holiness” ? 
Is humanity more than a metaphysical abstraction, 
when you once abolish the theological hypothesis 
of a union of all men in God? bebe too, is 
the aggregate holy, whereas individual men are 
mostly so very much the reverse? Again: “ For 
the immortality of the individual soul, with the 
influences of that belief, we are asked to accept 
the immortality of the race.” But science says 
that the race is not immortal; for our planet, 
and all that is in it, is one day to come to an end 
—to be burnt up in the sun. To those who assert 
that “we may look forward to an actual though 
impersonal existence in the prolongation through 
all future time of the consequences of our lives, 

we might answer that we have enjoyed an actual 
though impersonal existence through all time 
past in our antecedents. If such is existence, 
what is non-existence? Cosmic Emotion fares no 
better at Prof. Smith’s hands :— 

“We are by no means sure that we understand 
what Cosmic Emotion is, even after reading an exp0s!- 
tion of its nature from no ungifted hand. Its symbola, 
so to speak, are the feelings produced by the two 
objects of Kant’s peculiar reverence, the stars of 
heaven, and the moral faculty of man. But, after 
all, these are only like anything else, aggregations of 
molecules in a certain stage of evolution. To the 
unscientific eye they may be awful, because they are 
mysterious ; but let science analyse them, and their 
awfulness disappears.” 


The lesson that Mr. Goldwin Smith draws from 
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these attempts to provide a substitute for religion 
is that men of great powers of mind who have 
thoroughly broken with religion still find it im- 
ssible “to divest themselves of the religious 
sentiment, or to appease its craving for satisfaction.” 
They invent a God, “not for purposes of police 
(they are far above such sordid Jesuitism), but as 
the solution of the otherwise hopeless enigma of 
our spiritual nature.” At the same time they are 
alive to “the immediate danger with which the 
failure of the religious sanction threatens social 
order and morality.” 
“The denial of the existence of a God and of a 
future state, in a word, is the dethronement of con- 
science; and society will pass, to say the least, 
through a dangerous interval before social science 
can fill the vacant throne... .... In the meantime 
mankind, or some portions of it, may be in danger 
of an anarchy of self-interest, compressed for the 
purpose of political order by a despotism of force.” 
It would clearly be beyond our scope to criticise 
an article that raises such large issues. We will 
only say that we think Prof. Smith adopts too 
readily the old Manselian dogma that “ Law is a 
theological term — it implies a lawgiver, or a 
governing intelligence of some kind.” The only 
other remark that we feel tempted to make is 
that it seems strange that a writer possessed of 
such great gifts, possessed at least of an incisive- 


_ ness of phrase that puts him beyond the reach of 


rivalry, should be content to go on for ever writ- 
ing articles for the magazines. 


In the University Magazine, besides a readable 
biography of Sir John Lubbock, we have the 
second instalment of the “ Home-Side of a Scien- 
tific Mind,” to the first part of which we called 
attention last month. This month’s continuation 
is not quite up to the level of the first paper, and 
might have been condensed with advantage. Cer- 
tain anecdotes in it are sure to give a handle to the 
scoffers, and the writer's work would be much 
improved and her final effect helped by greater 
reserve both of style and matter. The poem 
called “ The Fellowship of the Dead,” which Mrs, 
Boole quotes, is, however, a striking expression of 
her husband's humanistic feeling, and ought to be 
read. The most important article in the number is 
the reprint of Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s Birmingham 
lecture on “ Shelley’s Life and Writings,” the first 
of two, of which the second will appear next month. 
It is one of those skilful, eloquent sketches which 
only abundant knowledge and unfailing sympathy 
can produce, going over well-known ground for 
the most part, but with some new and important 
matter. The letter written by Shelley to Miss 
Hitchener immediately after his first marriage, in 
which he describes the how and why of the mat- 
ter, “a letter of most indisputable authenticity,” 
“which has never been in print and can 
have been read but by very few persons ;” some 
extracts from other unpublished letters of his to 
the same person; a few more lines from Mr. 
Trelawny descriptive of the funeral ceremony, 
striking, but not to be matched with Byron’s for 
weirdness; and a statement of Mr. Rossetti’s pre- 
sent opinion on the supposed running-down of the 
schooner—these are the main points to be noticed 
in the paper, which, as far as its restatement of old 
material goes, is in every way worthy of the 
writer's knowledge and enthusiasm. 








PARIS LETTER. 
Paris: February 9, 1878. 

Thanks to the calm which has been restored to 
the political world, we are again able to turn 
With a tranquil mind to literary matters. We 
have, however, still some weeks to wait for the 
appearance of the two most important books of 
the year: the second volume of the Origines de 
« France contemporaine of M. Taine, and the 
sixth and last volume of M. Renan’s Origines 
du Christianisme. Possibly the latter writer 
may even decide upon first publishing a work of 
mMagination and philosophy combined which he 





composed last summer in Ischia, and which 
expresses, under the form of a dramatic dialogue, 
M. Renan’s favourite ideas with regard to the 
political future of France and of the world. We 
have also some time to wait for the conclusion of 
V. Hugo’s Histoire dun Crime. 

Posthumous literature continues to afford us 
some of our keenest literary enjoyment; espe- 
cially when, by the publication of correspondence, 
it enables us to become familiarly acquainted 
with deceased writers. Let us begin by mention- 
ing the first volume of the Correspondance de 
Sainte-Beuve (Lévy), the interest of which is 
chiefly autobiographical. We see there, painted 
in living colours, the independent and highly 
susceptible nature of the man, sometimes a little 
prone to bitterness, but loving above all things 
sincerity and truth. He was perhaps the only 
great writer of his age who was free from 
the slightest tinge of charlatanism. His letters 
increase the respect which we owe to his in- 
tegrity as a literary critic. We may also find 
entertainment in the Correspondance de J. Janin 
(Jouaust), and in that of Xavier de Maistre 
(Lemerre). During the first ten years of the 
Second Empire, J. Janin enjoyed a reputation 
as dramatic critic which we at the present day 
can hardly understand. He had, no doubt, wit 
and imagination, and a certain joyousness of 
nature that was not without charm, but what he 
most lacked was critical judgment, the wide 
range of learning and the earnestness needful in a 
critic. The work which he published under the 
title of Histoire de la Littérature dramatique, and 
which is nothing more than a series of articles, 
is most vapid and tedious reading. His novels 
leave on the mind only the impression of a passing 
amusement, a pleasant excitement such as is pro- 
duced by the froth of some sparkling liquid—yet 
not that of champagne, but rather of effervescing 
lemonade. Nevertheless, this great, good-hu- 
moured fellow, whom it would be wrong to take 
too seriously, appears under a must favourable 
light in his Correspondance. This shows us his 
true heart, and his good humour, too—which 
was unfailing, except when the French Academy 
delayed to open its doors to him—and that 
fidelity, both in his affections and political opinions, 
which did him honour. The courage with which 
he always showed his attachment to the Orleans 
family is one of the most honourable traits in the 
character of this lively story-teller, whom, at first 
sight, one might take to be the most thoughtless of 
Epicureans. At bottom he was a good bourgeois, one 
of those men who, after leading a steady life, take 
to translating Horace, and readily imagine that 
they have been quite as much of a mauvais sujet 
as their model. His epicureanism was of the 
head only; all his life he retained the character 
of a professor in vacation-time (and he had really 
been a professor before becoming a journalist), 
relaxing somewhat of his professorial strictness, 
but retaining always his old habit of lecturing 
and making Latin quotations; attached above 
everything to the Belles Lettres, though but mo- 
derately informed on the subject, and still, pro- 
fessor-like, holding by two or three favourite 
authors, Nothing is more curious than to find 
him owning to Madame de Gasparin, who had 
sent him a Bible, that he had never read one ! 

“J’ai sous mes yeux le Livre de la puritaine, et je le 

lirai jusqu’au bout. . . . Mais quec’est difficile 4 lire, 
et parfois que c'est invraisemblable et féroce! Il y a 
des choses superbes, parmi beaucoup d'autres qui ne 
vont pas jusqu’a mon intelligence, et plus d'une fois, 
épouvanté, je reviens 4 mon Horace, 4 mon sieur 
Michel de Montaigne. Alors, que je suis 4 mon aise 
et content! que le doute a de charme, et quel doux 
repos a voir sourire agréablement nos deux endor- 
meurs de la vie humaine!” 
In short the whole of this little volume—super- 
ficial and extériew like everything that Janin 
wrote, and full of apostrophe and exclamation— 
leaves a pleasant and sympathetic impression of 
aman endowed at once with a bright intellect 
and a generous heart. 





Of quite another stamp was Xavier de Maistre, 
whom ove might be tempted to compare with 
Janin on the ground that his fame also is borne 
upon the fragile wings of two or three little 
stories. This Savoyard gentleman, brother 
of the haughty and powerful writer, Joseph de 
Maistre, a man of cautious and subtle intellect, 
who knew how to make a capital position for 
himself in Russia, and who economised with 
exquisite art a somewhat scanty vein of in- 
spiration, has achieved fame and come down 
to posterity by means of three very small 
works — Le Voyage autour de ma Chambre, 
Le Lépreuv de la Cité dAoste, and La jeune 
Sibérienne. The two volumes of his letters make 
us well acquainted with him. Of a refined and 
sensitive nature, devoted to the arts and scenery of 
Italy, a man of taste and a man of the world, irri- 
table and susceptible to excess, an aristocrat and 
Conservative by temperament as well as by family 
tradition, his was not a large or a deep intellect, 
but it was characterised by extreme clearness. 
Devoted to the Church, and hating all who 
opposed it, his was, nevertheless, not a religious 
mind; while feeling nothing but contempt for 
revolution and modern liberties, he yet had no 
faith in the theoretical superiority of monarchy. 
His one principle was, that a people ought never 
to change its form of government. His hatred 
for modern France, however, seemed at times to 
endow him with an almost prophetic insight. 
This is how he wrote in 1832 :— 

“Je ne verrai jamais le dénouement du drame, ow 
plutét de la farce qu'on joue actuellement en France, 
et qu’on s’appréte a repéter ct a traduire dans le reste 
de l'Europe. Si l’on peut prévoir quelque chose en 
général, c'est qu'il ne peut résulter rien de bon de 
l'immoralité et de lirréligion; c'est que le gouverne- 
ment représentatif est impossible sans liberté de le 
presse, et qu’aucun gouvernement ne peut exister 
avec cette liberté dans une nation corrompue ; enfin 
qu'une catastrophe sanglante est inévitable, 4 la suite 
de laquelle une main de fer, comme celle de Napoléon, 
peut seule rétablir un ordre queleonque momentané 
pour recommencer ensuite de plus belle.” 


By far the most interesting thing in these two 
charming volumes of correspondence is, not the 
letters themselves, but a fragment entitled His- 
toire @un Prisonnier francais, a narrative— 
unfortunately, left incomplete—of the terrible 
sufferings attendant on the retreat from Russia, 
of which Xavier de Maistre was a witness, 
The skill of the writer and of the novelist is 
here displayed in all its perfection. M.- 
Réaume has prefixed to this edition of the un- 
published works of Xavier de Maistre a clear 
and excellent biographical and literary notice. 

Xavier de Maistre belonged to that happy 
time when men had leisure to take pains with 
their private correspondence. In the present 
day it is a hard matter to find time to polish 
the style of one’s books. But by way of com- 
pensation, if our own days are not very literary, 
they show an ever growing zeal for learning, 
and there is no lack of erudite publications. 
The Société des Anciens Textes frangais and 
the Société de l’Orient latin see a daily increase 
in the number of their adherents. The taste for 
mediaeval studies is keen enough to call for a 
new edition of M. Léon Gautier’s great work on 
the popées francaises (Palmé). The first 
volume, which has just come out, is a recast of 
the original work, and in it M. Gautier has 
availed himself largely, and with a zeal and 
freedom from prejudice that do him honour, of 
all the labours and the criticisms of his rivals in 
the field of Romance study. His book, which is 
useful even for scholars, has been written with a 
special view to the public at large; it gives, 
indeed, a very complete account of all that is 
known respecting the origin of our chansons de 
geste, the epoch at which they were written, the 
transformations that they have undergone, their 
composition, their style, their value, and their 
interest. An enthusiast for his subject, M. 
Gautier writes about it with an earnestness that 
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makes his book very attractive reading, notwith- 
standing its many defects of composition, taste, 
and style. Although a fervent Catholic and 
admirer of the Middle Ages, his Catholicism does 
not affect those bitter, scornful, and insolent 
forms which it too often adopts in the present 
day; on the contrary, it is cordial and sympa- 
thetic. The Epopées frangaises is a work which 
reflects honour, not only upon the Ecole des 
Chartes, where M. Gautier is a professor, but also 
upon the Catholic party of which he is one of 
the devoted champions. 


If M. Gautier’s book is at once a work of 
diterature and of learning, there are others 
which belong to the domain of learning alone, 
and which show us with what zeal and pre- 
cision work is at the present day being done in 
France, The Ecole des Chartes and the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes are the chief centres of such labours. 
Among the theses recently published in the Biblio- 
théeque by this latter school, we find three works 
of importance, the Etudes sur [Industrie a Paris 
auc XIII* et XIV* Stécles of M. Fagniez, the 
Essai sur 0 Histoire et les Institutions de Saint 
Omer, by M. Giry (Vieweg), and the Géographie 
ele la Gaule &V Epoque de Grégoire de Tours, by M. 
Longnon (Hachette). These three works, which 
represent three important branches of historical 
learning—economic history, the history of muni- 
cipal institutions, and historical geography—are 
excellent specimens of the tendencies that in- 
fluence our young savants. Safe method, minute 
Tesearch, rigorous criticism, clear and well- 
arranged statement, all the qualities required in 
works of this nature are found in them. 

The Faculté des Lettres, also, by keeping up 
the ¢héses du doctorat, exerts a beneficial influence 
on study, and is especially helpful by preserving 
in the minds of young savants a care for literary 
composition and good style. Among the works 
that have been recently brought before it we 
must notice an admirable Etude sur le Régne de 
Z'rajan, by M. C, de la Berge (Vieweg), in which 
uncommon literary power is enlisted in the ser- 
vice of the learning of a consummate epigraphist 
and archaeologist. M. Maillet has produced a book 
on L’ Essence des Passions (Hachette), an original 
and powerfully thouglt-out work, in which the 
author makes one more attempt at the difficult 
enterprise of reconciling spiritualist theories with 
physiological facts. M. Debidour has written an 
excellent essay on the Fronde Angevine (Thorin). 
Tinally, M. Ernest Lichtenberger has composed 
an Iitude sur les Poésies lyriques de Goethe, which 
#3 one of the best volumes of literary criticism 
that we have had for a long time. Guided by a 
literary and psychological sense of remarkable 
delicacy, and aided by an intimate acquaintance 
with the life and works of Goethe, M. Lichten- 
werger has thrown light on the poems by means 
of the life of the poet, and upon the life by means 
of the poems. He has taken note of every one 
of his author's inspirations, and has shown how 
this variety of inspirations was manifested by 
means of the diversity of poetic forms that Gvethe 
adopted. By this method of comparison of the 
jetters or the memoirs with the poems, he has 
very skilfully contrived to point out the true place 
of certain poems concerning the dates of which 
critics have hitherto been mistaken or in ignor- 
ance. Dy this method the Ruban de Roses and 
An die Erwacht, and the Mai-Gesang, are assigned 
with certainty to the time of Goethe’s amours 
with Frederike. Ilis relations with Madame de 
Stein are also placed in a new light, and two of 
his poems, Nachtgedanken and Der Becher, bear 
unimpeachable testimony that Madame de Stein, 
instead of having been, as was supposed, of in- 
flexible virtue, a combination of coquetry and 
idealism, in reality yielded to the passion of 
Goethe. We recommend M. Lichtenberger’s 
delightful book to every friend and admirer of 
Goethe. And, among readers and thinkers, who, 
at the present day, is not Goethe’s friend and 
admirer ? 





M. Lichtenberger loves the society of genius. 
He devotes his Latin thesis to the sonnets of 
Shakspere, His title promises us “novam 
Thorpianae inscriptionis interpretationem.” On 
this point we are somewhat misled. His new 
interpretation consists only in a happy comparison 
of “that eternity promised by our ever-living 
oet” with the passages in the sonnets where 
hakspere desires a double eternity for his 
friend —that which his verse should bestow upon 
him, and that which would be his lot if he 
should marry and have a son in whom his 
beauty might reappear. Tais observation con- 
firms the translation of begetter in the dedication 
by “the inspirer,’ and not “the collector,’ of 
these ensuing sonnets. But as to the famous 
and mysterious “Mr. W. H.” not only does M. 
Lichtenberger fail to make him known to us, but 
he discards every identification that has hitherto 
been proposed, even that of the Earl of Southamp- 
ton, Henry Wriothesley. 

While speaking of works of erudition it is but 
right to pay a last tribute of respect to an 
historian of great merit who has just died, M. 
Edgar Boutaric. Gifted as he was with a won- 
derful memory, on which he placed too much 
reliance, and intimately acquainted with our 
archives, M. Boutaric, both in his course of 
lectures at the Ecole des Chartes on the “ Institu- 
tions de la France,” and in his works upon Saint 
Louis and Alphonse de Poitiers, on the Institu- 
tions de Philippe le Bel, and on the Institutions 
militaires de la France, often lost himself in 
details, and fell into obscurity and contradiction. 
But whatever he said he had always made his 
own; it was at first-hand, drawn from the original 
sources; he put his heart into his work, into his 
research, and his study of original documents, 
Therefore he has exerted a beneficial influence, 
and his books have aided the advancement of 
learning. G. Monon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF GALILEO GALIZLEI, 
London: Feb. 11, 1878, 
In December last Rear-Admiral Fincati, of the 
Italian Navy, published in the Rivista Marittima a 
letter of Galileo Galilei which he says had not pre- 
viously been known, and upon which he lighted 
by a fortunate accident. How he happened to 
come upon it he does not explain. The subject 
of the letter is the action of oars in rowing. 
Bouguer, as Admiral Fincati points out, has said 
in his Traité de Navire that the explanation of 
the same mechanical question which he had given 
was one that up to his time had not been at- 
tempted. This letter shows that Galileo had 
preceded him in the solution. It should be re- 
membered that in the sixteenth century the oar 
retained much of its ancient importance. Gal- 
leys then, and till a much later date, formed part 
of all the fighting navies of the Mediterranean, 
and questions of the proper arrangement of the 
seats of the rowers and of the position and pro- 
ortions of the oars used were discussed with 
interest by builders as still being of considerable 
practical importance in the equipment of vessels. 
A much-debated question was whether it was 
advisable. to place the “rowlock” in which the 
oar was to work on the actual side of the galley 
or on a specially added piece of wood projecting 
some distance from the gunwale. This is the 
question which is answered in the letter. It is 
addressed :— 
“To the Most Illustrious Signor, and my most 
revered Patron, the Signor Jacomo Contarino, 
Venezia,” 
and dated Padua, March 22, 1593. It begins as 
follows :— 
“JT have heard from the Illustrious Sigror Gian 
Vincenzo Pinelli the question of your Most Illus- 
trious Lordship, concerning which I will tell you 
what I hold to be the truth; and it is that, with re- 
gard to the greater or less power of propelling a 
vessel, the oar being on the side or on a projection 
beyond it makes no difference, all the other condi- 
tions remaining the same; and the reason is that, 
the oar being as it were a lever, every time that the 
power, the fulcrum, and the resistance are distri- 
buted in the same proportion it will operate with the 
same effect, and this is a universal and invariable pro- 
position.” 
He then goes on to state that he does not believe 
that adding projections to the galley’s side will 
give any advantage but that of leaving more 
space for the accommodation of the crew and for 
the rowers, who sometimes number four or five 
per oar, especially near the bow and stern. If 
other considerations permit the rowlock to be 
placed on the galley’s actual side, he is sure it 
will make no difference in the speed whether it 
be placed there or outside it, “the oar, however, 
being always divided in the same proportion.” 
He does not see how the speed can be either 
checked or heightened but by fixing the position 
of the rowlock with respect to the handle or 
“loom” of the oar; for the nearer it is to the 
latter, the greater will be the power, the reason of 
which—perhaps never given by anyone else—is 
that 
“The oar is not a simple lever like others; there is 
this great difference, that other levers ordinarily have 
the power and the resistance moveable, and the ful- 
erum fixed, but in the case of a galley the fulcrum 
moves as much as the resistance and the force; 
from which it results that the fulcrum and the 
resistance are the same, since, as soon as the blade of 
the oar is in the water, the water becomes the fulcrum 
and the rowlock the resistance ; but when the water 
has been moved by the oar, then it is the resistance 
and the rowlock the fuleram. And because when 
the fulcrum is immoveable all the power is applied to 
overcome the resistance, if the oar be worked so that 
the water be almost fixed, then the power will be almost 
wholly applied to the propulsion of the ship. On the 
other hand, if the oar be so situated that the water 
can be easily moved by the blade, then it will not 
exert sufficient power to move the ship. Agalt, 
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jnasmuch as the longer the part of the lever near the 
force is so much the more easily is the resistance 
overcome; therefore, if the loom be very long, so 
much the more easily shall the water be moved, also 
the fulerum shall be weaker, and the ship propelled 
less. On the other hand, if the part between the 
rowlock and the power be shorter, then the water can 
be the less easily moved by the blade and the vessel be 
propelled with greater force.” 

His conclusion is that the nearer the rowlock is 
to the handle or loom, the greater is the power 
of propulsion; but as to the position of the 
rowlock on or beyond the side he has no doubt 
that it is of no consequence. This is what occurs 
to him in reply to his Most Illustrious Lordship’s 
question, who, he does not doubt, has discussed 
the matter much more learnedly than himeelf. 
He begs that when his correspondent’s thoughts 
are occupied with similar interesting questions he 
may be informed of them, as he takes grandissimo 
piacere mm —— a@ cose curtose. 

yprian A. G. Bripeg, Captain R.N. 








“SPELLING REFORM.” 
Trinity College, Cambridge : Feb. 11, 1878. 

Though I know that in England we are tena- 
cious of old ways, the letter with the above head- 
ing has taken me by surprise. Is it still neces- 
sary, in the year 1878, to have to argue that Gaius 
(a dactyl) and Gnaeus are the sole classical forms, 
and C. and Cn. the only correct symbols, of these 
two names? The C. and Cn. are mere archaic 
reminiscences of the time when G was expressed 
by C; with which we might compare K. and 
Kal. for Caeso and Calendae respectively. Here 
and there, among the ten thousand examples of 
these symbols, a real or an apparent G. or Gn. 
may turn up. But never, I venture to say, shall 
we find a Caius or Gnaeus in any inscription, or 
in any document which has the least claim to 
authority, Caesar or “ his collateral descendant ” 
would have been scarcely less startled by “ Caius” 
than by “Keys.” Surely it is not the “ Cam- 
bridge University Press,” of whose Syndicate I 
am a humble member, that deserves the sneer 
with which the writer concludes his letter. 

H. A. J. Muro. 





St. John’s College, Cambridge : 
February 12, 1878. 

Dr. Littledxle objects to the title of the Pitt 

Press edition of part of Caesar's Commentaries on 
the ground that the author’s praenomen is given in 
full as Gaius, not Caius. In support of the latter 
form he appeals (as he thinks) to Caesar himself, 
supposing that the abbreviation C. Caesar on the 
“great dictator's” coins necessarily proves that 
his name when spelt in full was not Gaius; but 
he has surely overlooked the fact that after the 
addition of the letter G to the Latin alphabet 
in the course of the third century B.c., the Jetter 
© was retained as an abbreviation for Gaius, 
Just as Cn. stands for Gnaeus. Compare Quinti- 
lian, Inst. Orator., I., vii., 28 :— 
“Quid quae scribuntur aliter quam enuntiantur? 
Nam et Gaius “C littera significatur, quae inversa 
mulierem declarat; quia tam Gaias esse vocitatas 
quam Gaios etiam ex nuptialibus saeris apparet. Nec 
Gnaeus eam litteram in praenominis nota accipit, 
quae sonat ” (see also Corssen i., p. 8). 

Dr. Littledale says that the spelling Gaius 
“looks like a piece of blundering pedantry ;” 
but happily things are not always what they 
sem, and Mr. Peskett is neither a blunderer nor 
a pedant. The great dictator did not consider 
himself supra Grammaticam; and the critic who, 
forgetful for the moment of his Greek grammar 
aud unluckily mindful of Mr. Peskett’s name, 
closes his letter by discharging a random shot at 

¢ Cambridge Press in the anomalous bit of 
neck, dreaxera (sic) tis pAvapias, may without 
discourtesy be reminded of the proverbial precept 
in Caesar's own treatise De Analogia:—* Tanquam 
—e sic fugias insolens atque inauditum 
verbum,” J. E. Sanpys, 








Manchester: February 11, 1878. 
Dr. Littledale’s protest against Gaius, and the 
arguments on which he bases it, can only be 
called astounding. A reference to the Public 
School Latin Grammar, § 12, vii., 1; to Zumpt, 
§ 4; to Roby’s Grammar, § 104; or, if fuller in- 
formation be desired, to Corssen’s Aussprache, &c. 
vol. i., 79, note, will show that the Cambridge 
University Press would have been guilty of some- 
thing worse than @Avapia, if they had repeated 
the blundering Caius. Would Dr. Littledale read 
Caius in Martial, ix., 92, and Kaios in Rom. xvi., 
23? In Quintilian L., vii., 28, he will finda suffi- 

ciently definite explanation of his C. 
A. 8S. Wirxrns. 





Magdalene College, Cambridge: February 13, 1878. 

I will spare Dr. Littledale the trouble of in- 
vestigating any farther “the archaeological ques- 
tion of the rival abstract claims of Gaius and 
Caius,” by referring him to a passage of Quin- 
tilian which will serve to defend both the C 
on his coins and the Gaius on my title-page :— 
“ Quid quae scribuntur aliter quam enuntiantur ? 
Nam et Gaius C littera significatur .... nec 
Gnaeus eam litteram in praenominis nota accipit 
quae sonat ” (Inst. Or.,I., vii., 28) ; and to Corssen’s 
Aussprache, Vokalismus wnd Betonung der la- 
teinischen Sprache, vol. i. pp. 8, 79, where we 
find that the spelling Gaius is established by usage 
and etymology, though C was employed as the 
symbol of the name. The same information may 
be found in various other books. I should be 
sorry to be so wanting in courtesy as to accuse 
Dr. Littledale of @Avapia, nor would I willingly 
attempt to rival the wit of his drecxyérw. He will 
find the Cambridge University Press as little dis- 

osed to accept his views on Latin orthography as 
it would be to adopt his innovations in the Greek 
verbal inflexions. A. G, Prsxert. 


THE “ ALLEMANDE.” 
London: February 12, 1878. 

Mr. Frost, in his review of the Dictionary of 
Music in last Saturday's ACADEMY, expresses a 
desire to know the authority for my statement 
that the “ Allemande” as a movement of a Suite 
did not originate in a dance-form. He is quite 
right in saying that “the contrary idea finds 
general acceptation;” and it will, therefore, 
probably interest others besides himself to learn 
that my authority was Gustav Nottebohm, who, 
in his History of the Suite (chapter ii.) expressly 
says that it “aus keiner Tanchem hervorgegan- 
gen ist.” I was as much surprised at reading this 
as Mr. Frost could have been, but felt myself 
quite safe in relying on the statement of so careful 
and painstaking a writer as Herr Nottebohm. The 
Almain alluded to by Chapman and Ben Jonson 
will most probably be that mentioned in the third 
section of my article. EBENEZER Prov. 








THE HISSARLIK ANTIQUITIES AT THE SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON MUSEUM. 
Chelsea: Feb, 5, 1878. 

In the exhibition of Dr. Schliemann’s collection 
from Hissarlik, now open in the South Kensington 
Museum, there is a large case filled with large and 
small earthenware vases, a!l of which are generally 
described as “ Owl-headed Vases.” This designa- 
tion the discoverer attributes to them on account 
of the face to be found on them, sometimes on the 
cover but as a rule on the neck, which face he 
considers to be that of the bird of Pallas. “ It is 
probable,” he says, in 7roy and Its Remains, p. 78, 
“that these ancient Trojans were the ancestors of 
the great Hellenic nation, for I repeatedly find 
upon cups and vases of terra-cotta representations 
of the owl’s head, which is probably the great- 
great-great-grandmother of the Athenian bird of 
Pallas-Athena.” 

Now, it needs very little knowledge of the earliest 
attempts at imitation of nature, either by means of 





drawing or modelling, to satisfy the critical 
observer that these heads are not intended to re- 
_ that of the owl, but the human features. 
he eyes are quite round certainly, and the nose is 
sharp like a beak, but in the earliest infancy either 
of the individual, or of the art in savage countries, 
the eye is delineated, not as a feature but as an 
organ—the iris and pupil only are represented. 
The child or the savage thinks only of the organ ; 
in this the development of art resembles that of 
nature herself, the earliest true eye being bare, like 
that of a fish. The second stage in delineation is 
to express the eye as a feature, when the lids 
are mainly represented, and a long slit is the ap- 
pearance presented. Some of the heads on these 
vases have the eyes so modelled. With respect to 
the nose, a simple elevation without nostrils is all 
that the first attempts of children or savages show. 
That these so-called owl-heads are not those of 
birds is proved by all having ears and several 
having mouths. To ornament jars and variously- 
shaped vessels of capacity with the human head 
in this position is common to several periods and 
countries. In late classic times we find fauns’ 
heads similarly placed, and on the Gré Flamand 
ware, old male heads, whence the name “ grey- 
beards.” On the bodies of these Hissarlik vessels, 
moreover, the human breasts are represented by 
two elevations or knobs, and even the navel by a 
third one, lower down. The smallness of the 
mouth, when given, and absence of beard, as also 
the presence of these mammae, seem to prove the 
head to be that of a female. That the knobs 
represent the human breasts, Dr. Schliemann 
acknowledges. He gives at p. 106 an engraving 
of a vase without a head, but with all three knobs, 
which he names “ Vase with the symbols of the 
Ilian goddess.” The Ilian goddess he means is 
Pallas, but how are the mammae symbols of Pallas 
Athena? Surely they are more probably those of 
Aphrodite. Why he disconnects these human in- 
dications from the heads where they both occur 
in relative juxtaposition on the same vessel is in- 
— 
make these remarks with great diffidence, not 
because I have any doubt as to their correctness, 
but because I cannot help thinking that the same 
criticism must have suggested itself to many 
before me, but of whose strictures I am ignorant. 
WILt1AM Bett Scorr. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


Monpay, February 18.—3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Proto- 
plasmic Theory of Life,” by Prof. A, H. Garrod, 

4 P.M. Asiatic. 

5 p.m. London Institution : “ Hallucinations of the Sen- 
ses,’’ by Prof. H. Maudsley. 

8 p.m. British Architects. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts (Cantor Lecture) : “ Application of 
Photography to the Production of Printing Surfaces 
and Pictures in Pigments,’ by T. Bolas. 

8 p.M. Victoria Institute : ‘‘ History, Science, and Social 
Life of Ancient Assyria,” by W. St. C. Boscawen; 
“On the Formation of Valleys,”’ by G. Race, 

Tuerspay, February 19.—7.45 p.m. Statistical: “‘ What are the 
Conditions on which the Commercial and Manufactur- 
ing Supremacy of Great Britain depends?” by A. J. 
Mundella. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : “ Egyptian Obelisks and their Re- 
lation to Chronology and Art,” by B. H. Cooper. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion on ‘* Locomotive 
Boilers.” 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “ Notes on the Anatomy of Toly- 
peutes tricinctus,” by Prof. A. H. Garrod ; “ Notes on a 
Specimen of Polyborus, lately living in the Society's 
Gardens,” by J. H. Gurney; “Study of the Ptero- 
clidae, or Family of the Sand Grouse,” by D. G. 
Elliot. 

WEDNEsDay, February 20.—7 P.M. Meteorological : ‘On the 
Winter Climate of some English Seaside Health Re- 
sorts,” by Dr. J. W. Tripe; ‘ Notes on a Waterspout,”’ 
by Capt. W. Watson; ‘ Notes on the Occurrence of 
Globular Lightning and of Waterspouts in Co. 
Donegal, Ireland,” by M. Fitzgerald. 

8 P.M. Society of Arts: “Steam Tramways of Paris,” by 
J. L. Haddan. 

8 P.M. Geological. 

8 p.m. Archaeological Association : “On St. Christopher,” 
by H. Syer Cuming; “ The Comptus Rolls of Oundle 
Manor,” by W. de Grey Birch ; “ Cumbrian Mega- 
liths,” by E. W. Dymond. 

THURSDAY, February 21.—3 P.M. Royal Institution ; ‘‘ Chemistry 
of the Organic‘World,”’ by Prof. Dewar. 

7 P.M. Numismatic. 

7 P.M. London Institution : “ Explosives,” by Pref. H. E, 
Armstrong. 
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8 P.M. Linnean: “ Notes on the Sassia lafifolia,’ by E. 
Lockwood ; “‘ Synopsis of the Hypoxidaccae,” by J. G. 
Baker ; **On the Butterflies in the British Museum 
hitherto referred to the Genus Euploea,’ by A. G. 
Butler ; ‘“‘ The Fungi of the Arctic Expedition, 1875-76,” 
by the Rev. M. G. Berkeley. 
8 p.m. Chemical : “‘ Laboratory Experiences on Board the 
Challenger,” by J. G. Buchanan, 
8.30 P.M. Royal. Antiquaries. 
Fripay, February 22.—8 p.M. Quekett. 
9p.M. Royal Institution: “The New Metal Gallium,” by 
Prof. Odling. 
SATURDAY, February 23.—3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Carthage 
and the Carthaginians,” by R. Bosworth Smith. 








SCIENCE. 


Physiography: An Introduction to the Study 
of Nature. By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 
(London: Maemillan & Co., 1877.) 


Unoer the title Physiography Prof. Huxley 
has published the substance of twelve 
lectures on “natural phenomena in gene- 
ral,” originally delivered at the London 
Institution in 1869, and afterwards at South 
Kensington in 1870. The book is intended 
to supply teachers with “ the groundwork of 
an introduction to the study of nature,” and 
the plan adopted has been to select a con- 
crete case, the basin of the Thames, and by 
commencing with the familiar facts of daily 
experience, to show how pupils may be led, 
step by step, “ to forma clear mental picture 
of the order which pervades the uniform 
and endlessly shifting phenomena of nature.” 

The attention of the reader, who is sup- 
posed to be standing on London Bridge, is 
directed, in the first place, to the backward 
and forward movement of the water beneath 
him, and this motion is contrasted with 
that of the Thames above Teddington Weir, 
where the river flows onward in one constant 
direction pouring about 380,000,000 gallons 
of water over the weir every twenty-four 
hours. It is natural to ask where this great 
mass of water comes from, and a discussion 
of the question, ‘‘ What is the source of the 
Thames?” leads to a consideration of the 
“general nature of the agents which are 
now at work in modifying the crust of the 
earth.” The opening chapter is devoted to 
a description of the general character of the 
Thames and its basin ; the river is traced to 
its head-waters, and the search for its ulti- 
mate source is commenced by an examina- 
tion into the nature and origin of springs. 
Special reference is made to the springs 
situated within the basin of the Thames, 
which, like all other springs, are shown 
to owe their origin, directly or indirectly, 
to the rain “which falls upon the col- 
lecting ground, and finds its way through 
the pores and cracks of the rocks beneath.” 
Two chapters follow on the formation of 
rain and dew, snow and hoar frost, and 
kindred phenomena, from the invisible 
watery vapour which is always, more or 
less, present in the atmosphere ; and a third 
chapter explains the manner in which this 
vapour, by a natural process of distillation, 
is quietly stolen from the sea and from every 
exposed piece of water. ‘“ The waters of the 
earth thus move in a continued cycle, without 
beginning and without end. From rain to 
river, from river to sea, from sea to air, and 
back again from air to earth—such is the 
circuit in which every drop of water is com- 
pelled to circulate.” 

The composition of the atmosphere, the 
character of its constituents, and the subject 
of atmospheric pressure, are dwelt upon at 





some length, and the opportunity is taken 
to explain the construction of barometers 
and the meaning of the weather-charts pub- 
lished in some of the daily papers. The 
question, ‘‘ What is water ?”’ is answered by 
an examination into the chemical composi- 
tion of pure water, reference being made to 
several simple experiments by which its 
composition may be ascertained. As, how- 
ever, pure water is never found in the eco- 
nomy of nature, the subject is further consi- 
dered in a chapter on the chemical composi- 
tion of natural waters, in which it is shown 
how the pure water drawn up by evapora- 
tion becomes charged with the constituents 
of the atmosphere, and is thus enabled, when 
it falls as rain, to wash out and carry away 
invisibly to the sea the soluble constituents 
of the rocks. 

The muddy sediment deposited by Thames 
water when allowed to stand quietly in a 
clean vessel shows that the river is con- 
stantly bearing along vast quantities of solid 
matter in a state of mechanical suspension. 
This introduces the subject of denudation ; 
the work of rain and rivers is explained, not 
only with reference to their effect on the 
basin of the Thames, but to the grander 
results produced in other parts of the world: 
such, for instance, as the Grand Cajon of 
the Colorado, the vertical walls of which are 
in places over a mile high; and the deltas 
formed by the Nile and Mississippi. Dis- 
cussions follow on ice and its work, and on 
the sea and its work, in which attention is 
drawn to glacial phenomena and the evidence 
of former ice-action in many parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland ; to marine denudation, 
oceanic circulation, and the effects of tidal 
action. Rain and rivers, ice and sea, are 
more or less agents of destruction, and their 
action, if no counterbalancing forces were at 
work, would in due time result in the dis- 
appearance of all the dry land in the world 
“beneath one universal sheet of water.” 
Such compensating forces are, indeed, known 
to exist, and their several contributions to 
the solids of the globe are investigated in a 
series of chapters on “ Earthquakes and 
Volcanoes,” ‘“* Slow Movements of the Land,” 
“Living Matter and its Effects,” ‘ Coral 
Land,”’ and “ Foraminiferal Land.” The 
chapters on living matter and its effects, and 
on foraminiferal land, which deal, among 
other matters, with the deposits formed by 
the remains of plants, and with the nature 
of the deposits which cover so large a pro- 
portion of the ocean floor, are perhaps the 
most interesting and instructive in the book, 
and will well repay a careful perusal. 

Having advanced thus far, the student is 
introduced to a new series of considerations : 
the geological structure of the basin of the 
Thames is explained and interpreted ; the 
distribution of land and water on the sur- 
face of the earth is described, a convenient 
plan being adopted to convey a correct 
impression of the relative areas of the 
different parts of the earth’s surface; and 
the figure and movements of the earth are 
discussed. A final chapter gives a brief 
but clear summary of what we know about 
the nature of the sun, “ the nd prime 
mover of all that circulation of matter which 
goes on, and has gone on for untold ages, 
within the basin of the Thames.” 





Our readers will, it is hoped, be able to 
form some idea of the nature and scope of 
Prof. Haxley’s book from the slight sketch 
of its contents which has been given above; 
they will find it written throughout in clear, 
simple language, and with all that precision 
of statement and happiness of illustration 
which characterise the popular works of the 
author. The value of the text is much 
increased by a large number of maps and 
woodcuts, which have been judiciously 
selected and drawn with great care, and a 
good Index has been added to facilitate re- 
ference. In August, 1876, the Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Education decided 
to introduce into the Science Schools a new 
subject, “‘ Physiography,” which should take 
the place of Physical Geography, and “em. 
brace those external relations and conditions 
of the earth which form the common basis 
of the sciences of Nautical Astronomy, 
Geology, and Biology.” Prof. Huxley’s 
book, if not specially published with a view 
to the requirements of teachers giving in- 
struction in the new subject, has at any rate 
appeared at an opportune moment ; it would 
hardly be possible to place a more useful or 
suggestive work in the hands of learners and 
teachers, or one that is better calculated to 
make Physiography a favourite subject in 
the Science Schools. C. W. Wisox. 








The Adi Granth; or, the Holy Scriptures of 
the Sikhs. Translated from the original 
Gurmukhi, with Introductory Essays, by 
Dr. Ernest Trumpp, Professor Regius of 
Oriental Languages at the University of 
Munich. Printed by Order of the Secre- 
tary of State for India in Council. (Lon- 
don: Triibner & Co., 1877.) 


In this stately volume Prof. Trumpp has at 
length given to the world the result of the 
arduous Jabour of many years; and it is 
strange that in the Preface he should do his 
best to discourage anyone from reading it. 

“The Sikh Granth,” he says, “is incoherent 
and shallow in the extreme, and couched at the 
same time in dark and perplexing language in 
order to cover these defects. It is for us Occi- 
dentals a most painful and almost stupefying task 
to read only a single Rag [poem or book of poems]; 
and I doubt whether any reader will have the 
patience to proceed to the second Rig after he 
shall have perused the first.” 

In this estimate of the interest of his 
original it is impossible to agree with the 
learned translator. No doubt the scriptures 
of a strange religion, the outcome of modes 
of thought entirely foreign to our own, may 
attract a more immediate, though tempo- 
rary, interest if they contain a number of 
passages which are in harmony with modera 
Christian ideas. But their more real and 
abiding interest lies in the picture they give 
of a stage in the development of religious 
belief, and the value of this picture 1s en- 
tirely independent of their agreement with 
what we may now consider logical or wise. 
To one who reads them from this historical 
standpoint, the poems, or Rags, of the Ad 
Granth appear anything but “incoherent 
and shallow ;” they afford, on the contrary, 
a most instructive example in miniature 
of those laws which can be traced in the 
origin and growth of the other book- 
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religions, however more important or more 
widely spread than that of the Sikhs. 

Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion, 
was born in 1469, and died in 1538; but 
though comparatively so recent in time, he 
has not escaped the fate of earlier religious 
founders. The true story of his life has 
been so hidden by the haze of miracle and 
legend due to the piety of his followers that 
it is difficult to glean from existing biogra- 
phies more than a few historical de- 
tails. It appears that his father was a yeo- 
man of good caste; that Nanak, who was 
dreamy and subject to fits, was considered 
by his relations insane; that he early in 
life left his wife and sons, and became a 
religious recluse; and that he wandered 
about teaching, and at his death left but 
few disciples. The growth of the legends 
that afterwards sprang up can be traced in 
the two biographies of different dates in- 
cluded in Dr. Trumpp’s Introduction. Two 
of these legends have a familiar ring about 
them. When, as a boy, Ninak was taken 
to a schoolmaster to be taught writing, he 
surprised his teacher by at once writing a 
long poem, which is duly recorded in the 
Granth (p. 602); and when he once lay 
down to sleep under a tree, his father after- 
wards found him there, and saw that, while 
the shadows of the other trees had travelled 
round, that of the tree under which Nanak 
slept had remained stationary. These 
stories are very similar to corresponding 
ones in the legend of the Buddha; but the 
former one is doubtless, like the account 
of Nanak’s miracles in after-life, of indepen- 
dent origin, and not borrowed from earlier 
religions. 

It is quite otherwise with Nanak’s teach- 
ing, which is a recoil from the idolatry of 
post-Buddhistic Hinduism. We know from 
the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims that Buddh- 
ism was very powerful in the valley of the 
Indus as late as the seventh century; and 
though it had completely died out in the 
Panjab as a distinct religion long before 
the time of Nanak, it had developed there 
in the tenth century the idea of the prim- 
ordial Being, the Adi-Buddha; and even 
in Nanak’s time its later teachings were still 
prevalent among the people, and many of its 
most important tenets were still maintained 
by the Jains. Nanak’s system was a revival 
of this expiring Buddhism so far as it was 
compatible with the idea of an impersonal 
First Cause which he had borrowed from 
Hindu Pantheism, especially as taught by 
Kabir. 

Nanak held that there is one spotless Su- 
preme Being, who alone is really existing, of 
whom all things and all creatures are merely 
the expansion, the temporary form. These 
have no separate existence ; and it is only by 
the Maya (the delusion), which overspreads 
the world, that creatures are led to consider 
themselves as individuals distinct from the 
Supreme. It should be the aim of every 
man to get rid of this heresy of individuality 
(ahainkdra), to realise that he is one with 
the Supreme: and, till he does so, the sin 
contracted by duality (dubidha=dvaividhya) 
Will lead to his being constantly tossed from 
birth to birth in the waves of the ocean of 

nsmigration. Ninak declared the object 
of his mission to be to show mankind the way 





to Nirbin or Nirvana, the haven of refuge 
from this state of misery. Nirvana is to be 
reached by four stages or states: 1. The 
extinction of egotism, individuality ; 2. The 
disregard of ceremonies; 3. Making one’s 
enemies one’s friends; and 4. The know- 
ledge of good. When the disciple has reached 
this fourth stage religious works are no 
longer obligatory on him; he has overcome 
Maya and the delusion of self; he surveys 
everything with equanimity and has aban- 
doned all worldly hopes; though still alive 
he is already emancipated, and when he dies 
he will not be born again. This highest 
state is to be reached by the practice of the 
Sikh duties—viz., repetition of the name of 
the Supreme, almsgiving, ablutions, and the 
purification of the heart from lust, wrath, 
avarice, delusion, and individuality—duties 
which are little more than a re-statement in 
other words of the four stages. The “ repeti- 
tion of the name’”’ has become a prominent 
part of the belief of the later Sikhs, and in- 
cludes meditation on the attributes of the 
Supreme; and as “the name” can only be 
received from the Guru, or teacher, this 
was one of the tenets by which the power of 
the Guru was most strongly supported. 
Another important doctrine of Nanak was 
the fatalistic idea that as all men were only 
forms of the Supreme, so their goodness and 
their sin were alike the result of the action of 
the Supreme; and that only those who were 
predestined to it by him could rightly “ re- 
peat the name,” and attain to Nirvana. 

I have endeavoured elsewhere to show 
that the Buddhist Nirvana is a moral con- 
dition, a state of emancipation to be reached 
here on earth through four paths of holi- 
ness, in which, among other failings, the 
delusion of self, the dependence on cere- 
monies, ill-feeling towards others, and igno- 
rance, are to be overcome.* Some of 
Nanak’s essential teachings have much 
resemblance to these Buddhist beliefs; his 
doctrine of the Supreme can be clearly 
traced in earlier Hindu philosophy, and his 
fatalism can be paralleled both in Hinduism 
and in Mohammedanism. He had the rare 
boldness, earnestness, and originality of mind 
necessary to enable him to combine these 
older ideas into a new system. Prof. 
Trumpp’s complaint that “this whole system 
is contradictory to itself,’ because it fails to 
reconcile freewill with foreknowledge, may 
be true enough; but it would be difficult to 
find the system which could be acquitted of 
that charge. 

To the Sikhs the beauty of the teaching 
soon came to be sufficient internal evidence 
of the divinity of the teacher; but it was 
not till about 600, under Guru Arjun, the 
fifth successive chief of the sect, that the 
Adi Granth was compiled. It contains, not 
only poems by Nanak and his successors 
in the episcopal chair, but quotations in 
support of the poems from the writings of 
previous reformers, especially of Kabir, the 
Beniras weaver. The Granth is divided into 
31 Rags, or books, and some smaller pieces ; 
Prof. Trumpp has translated the four first 
and longest of the Rags, and the majority of 
the smaller poems. While the thoughts ex- 
pressed are often poetical, and often filled 





* See my Buddhism, especially chapter iv. 





with religious ecstacy, the wording of the 
translation is uniformly bald and prosaic, 
and adheres with unrecessary closeness to the 
idiom of the original. Translating from one 
foreign language into another a number of 
religious poems whose meaning is repulsive 
to the translator is clearly a task not only 
very difficult but also very wearisome. 

It is pleasant to be able to hope that the 
gratification of having completed the task, 
and the certainty of his work with its usefal 
Prolegomena remaining for a long time to 
come the standard authority on its subject, 
will encourage the author in the more con- 
genial labour of writing a grammar of the 
old Hindui in which the Granth is composed. 
If his evident sympathy with Kabir, whose 
still extant poems he has taken the trouble 
to collect, should also lead him to write a 
sketch of that interesting reformation move- 
ment which culminated in the Adi Granth, 
then his present translation will receive new 
value from an Introduction from the most 
competent hand. But without such sympa- 
thy, without a real interest in the compara- 
tive study of religious movements, the most 
accurate and extensive philological learning 
will not suffice for an intelligent appreciation, 
either of a system in itself, or of its historical 
value as an example of the causes that lead 
to the genesis and decay of all religious 


beliefs. T. W. Ruys Davips 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
ASTRONOMY. 


The Discovery of the Satellites of Mars.—Since 
authentic information of the circumstances which 
led to Prof. Asaph Hall's discovery of the satel- 
lites will be of interest to many readers, we print 
the chief part of the discoverer’s own account read 
at the anniversary meeting of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society on February 8. 

« The question whether Mars had a satellite or not, 
although at times occurring to me, I did not seriously 
consider until the spring of 1877. At that time 
several things had happened that brought the ques- 
tion prominently before me. Perhaps the principal 
thing was the discovery in December, 1876, of a 
white spot on the ball of Saturn, which gave me the 
means of determining the time of rotation of that 
planet, and taught me how untrustworthy may be the 
statements of the text-books, and had made me ready 
to doubt the phrase we read so often, ‘ Mars has no 
Moon.’ Again, the favourable opposition of Mars in 
1877 naturally attracted my attention. I then set to 
work to see what hid been done in searching for 
satellites of the planet. Beginning with the observa- 
tions of Sir William Herschel in 1783, I found, of 
course, a great mass of observations of the planet ; 
but since the time of Herschel, who appears to have 
louked for satellites of Mars, no serious search had 
been made, except by one astronomer, Prof. d’Arrest, 
of Copenhagen... . . As D’Arrest was an accom- 
plished .astronomer and a skilful observer, the fact 
that he had found no moon on such a favourable oc- 
casion as the opposition of Mars in 1862 was dis- 
couraging ; but, remembering the power and excellence 
of our glass, there seemed to be a little hope left. The 
southern declination of the planet in the opposition of 
1877 was, however, against us, and the chances seemed 
to bein favour of the powerful reflector at Melbourne. 
The search was begun early in August, as soon as the 
geocentric motion of the planet made the detection of a 
satellite easy. At first my attention was directed to faint 
objects at some distance from Mars, but all these 
proving to be fixed stars, I began to examine the 
region close to the plaret and within the glare of 
light that surrounded it. This was done by keeping 
the planet just outside the field of view, and turning 
the eye-piece so as to pass completely around the 
planet. While making this examination on the night 
of August 11, I found a faint object on the following 
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side and a little north of the planet, but had barely 
time to secure an observation of its position when 
fog from the Potomac River stopped the work. 
Cloudy weather intervened for several days. The 
search was resumed on August 15, but a thunder- 
storm in the early part of the night had put the atmo- 
sphere in a very bad condition, and Mars was so 
blazing and unsteady that nothing could be seen of 
the object, which we now know was at that time so 
near the planet as to be invisible. On August 16 the 
object was found again on the following side of the 
planet, and the observations of that night showed that 
it was moving with the planet. On August 17, while 
waiting and watching for the outer satellite, the inner 
one was discovered. The observations made on the 
17th and 18th put beyond doubt the character of 
these objects, and their discovery was publicly an- 
nounced by Admiral Rodgers on the 18th. For 
several days the inner moon was a puzzle. It would 
appear on different sides of the planet in the same 
night, and at first I thought there were two or three 
inner moons, since it seemed very improbable to me, 
at that time, that a satellite should revolve around its 
primary in less time than that in which the primary 
rotates. To settle this point I watched this moon 
throughout the nights of August 20 and 21, and 
saw that there was, in fact, but one inner moon, 
which made its revolution around the primary in less 
than one-third the time of the primary’s rotation—a 
case unique in our solar system.” 

The satellites were observed by Professor Hall 
until October 31, and the Washington observa- 
tions alone furnish sufficient data for an accurate 
determination of their orbits. Good observations 
of both satellites have, moreover, been secured 
with the 15-inch Merz refractor of the Harvard 
College Observatory, by Prof. Pickering and his 
assistants, and also with a 123-inch Clark refrac- 
tor by Mr. Pritchett at Glasgow, Missouri. Of 
observers in the United Kingdom the most 
successful in observing at least position-angles of 
the outer satellite seem to have been Mr. Common 
at Ealing, with an 18-inch Calver reflector, and 
Dr. Wentworth Erck at Sherrington, Bray, Co. 
Wicklow, with a 73-inch Cooke refractor. From 
elaborate photometric measures of the brightness 
of the two satellites, Prof. Pickering infers that 
the diameter of the outer one is six, and that of 
the inner one seven, miles. The inner satellite 
must be intrinsically the brighter one of the two, 
since Prof. Hall was able to observe it when it 
was less than 8” from the limb of the planet, 
while he could not observe the outer one at a 
distance of less than 25’. Both satellites move 
nearly in the plane of the equator of Mars, and 
both orbits seem to be very nearly circular. The 
periods given by Prof, Hall are 30° 18™-0 and 
7" 39™-5, and the mass of the planet resulting from 
the measured distances is 1 : 3054000. 


Birmingham's Catalogue of Red Stars.—Sir John 
Hlerschel gave a list of the most remarkable red 
stars which he had encountered during his obser- 
vations in an appendix to the Results of his 
Cape Observations. But it was not till 1866 that 
the scattered notices of red stars, to be found in 
various publications were collected by Prof. 
Sohjellerup of Copenhagen, and published by bim 
in a catalogue of 280 red isolated stars in vol. xvii. 
of the Astronomische Nachrichten. A second 
augmented and corrected edition of this catalogue 
was published in the ninth volume of the Viertel- 
jahrsschrift der astron. Gesellschaft. Some years 
ago Mr. Birmingham of Tuam undertook a revi- 
sion of Sohjellerup’s catalogue, and the results of 
his labours have been embodied in a new catalogue 
of 658 red and orange stars, published in the 
twenty-sixth volume of the Zransactions of the 
Royal Irish Academy. Many of the stars occa- 
sionally noted by observers as red are now of so 
faint a tint that it is doubtful whether they ought 
not to be excluded from a list of red stars. In 
consideration of the possibility of their having 
changed their colour they have, however, been re- 
tained. It has long been remarked by Schmidt 
and others that many of the red stars are variable 
in tint as well as in magnitude—that they grow 
paler as thev increase in brightness, and become 


more ruddy as they decrease towards their mini- 


mum—and Mr. Birmingham’s own observations 
point towards the same generalisation, as if the 
redness were produced by the interposition of 
some absorbing matter which blots out a portion 
of their light. Mr. Birmingham suggests that if 
this law is universally true, the reddish naked- 
eye stars will really be larger than they appear. 
Many changes from red to orange, and some even 
to a bluish or bluish-white tint, are encountered 
in the estimates of colour. The stars of the cata- 
logue are arranged in order of right ascension, 
their places being brought up to 1880; and refer- 
ences are given to all the observations of colour 
which could be collected. Some forty pages are 
devoted to a discussion of spectroscopic observa- 
tions of red stars, and many discrepancies are 
pointed out, showing, as Mr. Birmingham re- 
marks, how far we must as yet consider the science 
of stellar spectroscopy from a state that would 
demand unswerving assent to all its deductions. 


Index-Catalogue of Books and Memoirs relating 
to Nebulae and Clusters, §c. By Edward S. Holden. 
—The Smithsonian Institution has published in its 
Miscellaneous Collections a valuable contribution 
to astronomical bibliography, made by Prof. 
Holden, and containing a full list of books and 
memoirs relating to Nebulae and Clusters, includ- 
ing references to papers on allied subjects, the 
Milky Way, the Nebular Hypothesis, &c., which 
may serve to give as complete a knowledge as 
possible of the first two subjects. Section I. gives 
the general Index-Catalogue alphabetically ar- 
ranged. Under the title of each author’s name a 
list is given of a'l his writings on Nebulae, 
arranged by periodicals, and under the title of 
each periodical a reference to all papers on Nebulae 
and Clusters contained init. Notes are appended, 
giving an indication of the purport of each paper. 
Prof. Holden has devoted special attention to the 
writings of Sir William Herschel, the list of 
which, with the notes, fills no less than twenty 
pages. The author states that he has made these 
notes and abstracts much more full than in other 
cases, “ in order to present, if possible, something 
like an adequate idea of this great man on the 
subject which was peculiarly his own. This is 
the more necessary as we have as yet no collection 
of his works which is generally available (a want 
which it is hoped may be filled) .. .” Thirty years 
ago, W. Struve asked, in his Etudes d’ Astronomie 
Stellaire, whether it was not time that England 
should decide to honour Herschel’s memory by a 
complete and systematic edition of his works. 
But the prospect of such a boon does not seem to 
have improved meanwhile, and readers who wish 
to make themselves really acquainted with 
Herschel’s writings have, as_ before, to hunt 
through thirty-seven volumes of the Philosophical 
Transactions, in case they are lucky enough to 
have access to them. Section II. gives a list of 
the books and memoirs relating specially to the 
Great Nebula of Orion; Section III. a list of 
those relating to variable nebulae. Section IV. 
gives references to all the known sketches of 
nebulae ; and the two remaining sections contain 
an index to Sir William Herschel’s Catalogues of 

Yebulae and Clusters, and an index to Messier’s 
Nebulae. 


SEVERAL more minor planets have been dis- 
covered lately. A planet found on January 29 by 
Perrotin at Toulouse and, independently, on Feb- 
ruary 1 by Palisa at Pola, may, it is to be hoped, 
turn out to be No. 167, “ Urda.” Another planet 
was discovered on February 2, by Cottenot, at 
Marseilles, and, independently, on February 4 by 
Peters at Clinton, N. Y.; and the latter observer 
has discovered yet another planet on February 6, 
Finally, the announcement has been received of 
two more discoveries, made on Feb. 7 and 8, by 
Palisa at Pola. 





TuE Editor of Science for All has made arrange- 





ments with the following gentlemen to contribute 


to the forthcoming numbers, viz.:—Prof. A. Leith 
Adams, F.R.S., F.G.S.; Wm. Durham, F.R.S.E,; 
W. B. Ferguson, B.A.; Prof. A. H. Garrod, 
F.R.S.; Prof. Lebour, F.G.S.; Prof. Eaton 
Lowes ; Prof. MeKendrick, F.R.S.E.; E. CO. Rye, 
F.Z.S. ; Captain E, Hope Verney, R.N., F.R.GS, ; 
F. Buchanan White, M.D., F.L.S. The Editoris 
also arranging with American and Continental 
writers, so that the latest discoveries in Physical 
and Natural Science may be chronicled in his 
pages. 

FrENcH science has just lost another of its 
most distinguished names, in the person of M, 
Claude Bernard, who died at Paris on the 10th 
inst. M. Bernard was born near Villefranche in 
1813, and went to Paris at an early age with a 
tragedy in his pocket, but remained to study 
medicine. In 1855 he became Professor of Ex- 
perimental Physiology at the Collége de France 
in place of M. Magendie, whose place he had sup- 
plied since 1847; in 1868 he was transferred to 
the Muséum, and in 1869 was elected a member 
of the French Academy in succession to M. 
Flourens, Among his principal works are his 
Recherches sur V'usage du pancréas ; his discoveries 
on the glycogenic function of the liver; Recherches 
expérimentales sur le grand sympathique et sur 
Tinfluence que la section de ce nerf exerce sur la 
chaleur animale; beside numerous Memoirs, and 
several courses of lectures delivered at the Collége 
de France. One of his most important researches, 
that on the action of curare, has been the founda- 
tion of nearly all our knowledge concerning the 
selective action of toxic and remedial agents on 
the animal organism. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Socrety or Antiquaries.—( Thursday, January 31.) 


Tue Right Hon. the Earl of Carnarvon in the Chair. 
The Dean of Westminster read a paper on the remains 
of Katharine of Valois, the queen of Henry V. The 
chantry which that king built as a burial-place for 
himself and his queen stood on the site of the 
original reliquary of the Abbey, and was constructed 
in the form of the letter H. On the queen’s death, 
funeral services were held at St. Katharine’s Hospital 
near the Tower, and then at St. Paul’s, whence her 
body was conveyed by water to the Abbey, and de- 
posited probably in front of the Lady Chapel. At the 
death of her son, it was suggested that her body 
should be removed and her tomb “more honourably 
apparelled,” but nothing was done till the erection of 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, when her remains were put into 
a wooden chest and placed near her husband’s tomb. 
No steps were taken to procure a new tomb, and the 
chest remained above ground for nearly three centuries, 
being soill-cared for that the body was shown to visitors, 
and portions were even taken away. In Fuller's time, 
a story had grown up that the queen had desired 
to be left above ground in penance for having been 
delivered of her son at Windsor in opposition to her 
husband's desire, who feared an old prophecy of evil 
days for a Prince born at Windsor. At the burial of 
the Duchess of Northumberland, in 1778, the chest, 
with what was left of the queen's remains, was placed 
in the vault of Sir George Villiers, which can only be 
entered through the Percy vault. Last month, at the 
opening of this vault for the funeral of Lord Henry 
Percy, the opportunity was taken of removing Queen 
Katharine’s remains. The Dean described the state 
in which they were found, and exhibited drawings 
made on the spot by Mr. George Scharf, showing 
the way in which the bones had been crushed together 
by the sheet of lead in which they were wrapped at 
their removal. They have now been placed ip a new 
coffin and deposited in the chantry of Henry V. Mr. 
Scharf and Mr. Doyne Bell, who were present at the 
removal, both said a few words about the way 0 
which this operation was performed. 





Musica Assoctation.—(Monday, February 4.) 
Mr. Osporne in the Chair. The Rev. T. Helmore 


read a paper on “An Expeditious Method of Writing 
the Time-Notes in Music.” Tho progress of time was 





represented in a precise manner by movement along 
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the paper in the direction of reading. Paper was ruled 
with equidistant vertical lines at right angles to the 
music staves, such lines representing divisions of the 
time corresponding to fractions of bars, If a horizon- 
tal mark is made so as to indicate any note on the 
stave, its length from left to right, and the number of 
the time-divisions it covers, indicate its duration.— 
A paper was read by Mr. J. D. Blaikley, on “A 
Point in the Theory of Brass Instruments.” Wheat- 
stone’s discussion of the resonance of cones gave rise 
to the present investigation, which may be described 
as the experimental investigation of the position of 
nodes in vibrating columns of air of any form. Erro- 
neous ideas prevail on this subject to a great extent, 
even Helmholtz not being free from error, as where 
he states that brass instruments, such as horns, play 
naturally in just intonation; this is not generally 
true. A method was shown for the practical investi- 
gation of nodes which appears to benew. The tubes, 
cones, bugles, &c., the nodes of which were to be de- 
termined, were immersed in water at varying depth, 
until the column of air occupying the tube above the 
surface of the water resounded to a tuning-fork sound- 
ing the note whose node was to be found. The 
method appears to be one of extreme accuracy. In 
this manner the nodes of the harmonics of a cone 
and of a long bugle or horn, both sounding tenor C, 
were ascertained with accuracy, and compared with 
those of a cylinder. It was shown that there was no 
resemblance between the distribution of nodes in the 
cone and in the bugle; it was stated that a cone can- 
not produce the harmonies of its fundamental in tune ; 
and consequently the shape of a bugle, in which the 
harmonics are in tune, must be and is very different 
from that of a cone. The points were illustrated by 
a four-foot cone and bugle, both of which took to 
pieces ; they were blown to show the notes the instru- 
ments and pieces produced, and also had the nodes 
determined by immersion in water as above described. 
The discussion was deferred till the next meeting. 





Zoorocicat Society or Lonpon.—( Tuesday, 
February 5.) 

Pror. Mivart, F.R.S.,-V.P., in the Chair, The 
secretary read a Report on the additions that had been 
made to the sozicty’s menagerie during the month of 
January.—Prof. Mivart read a paper entitled “‘ Notes 
on the Fins of Elasmobranchs, with Considerations on 
the Nature and Homologies of Vertebrate Limbs,” 
wherein the author detailed his dissections of 
the fins of Elasmobrauchs, which dissections had 
convinced him that the paired and azygos fins are 
of similar nature—A communication was read from 
Mr. W. A. Forbes, containing an account of the 
birds collected by the Challenger Expedition at Cape 
York and on the neighbouring islands. The collec- 
tion consisted of sixty-one skins referable to thirty- 
eight species, all or nearly all of which belonged to 
well-known Australian forms, one or two only being 
uncertain on account of the immature condition of the 
specimens. —A communication was read from Mr. 
Francis Nicholson, in which he gave an account of a 
‘mall collection of birds made in the neighbour- 
hood of Abeokuta, West Africa. Among these 
was a new species of finch, which it was 
proposed to call Amadina Sharpei—The Rey. 
3. J. Whitmee read a paper on the mode of the 
manifestations of anger, fear, &c., in fishes, and on 
the use of their spines, as observed by him during his 
residence in the Samoan Islands.—Messrs. P. L. 
Sclater and O. Salvin gave an account of the collection 
of birds made by Prof. Steere during his recent 
Journey across South America, from Para to Callao. 
—Prof. Garrod read a Note on the Anatomy of the 
Binturong (Artictis binturong), and the fourth por- 
tion of his series of Notes on the Anatomy of the 
Passerine Birds. —Mr. Howard Saunders read a paper 
onthe sub-family of the Larinae, or gulls, being a 
Monographical revision of the group, which he con- 
sidered to consist of the genera Pagophila, Rissa, 
Larus, Rhodostethia and Xema, containing altogether 
forty-nine species, With regard to Pagophila, he 
drew attention to a structural peculiarity which 
“ppeared to have been previously unnoticed—i.e., the 
Junction of hallux to the inner toe by a serrated 
membrane. Mr. Saunders also remarked upon the 
occasional presence of a small but well-developed 
ind toe and claw in individuals of the Kittiwake 
(Rissa tridactyla) from Alaska.—A communication 
Was read from Mr. Martin Jacoby, containing descrip- 





tions of some new species of Phytophagous Coleo- 
ptera.—Two communications were read from Lieut.- 
Col. R. H. Beddome. The first gave a description 
of a new form in the family of tree-agames from 
the higher ranges of the Anamallays, which it was 
proposed to name Lophosarea anamallayana. The 
second contained the descriptions of some new species 
of Uropeltidae, from Southern India. 





Royat Socirery.—( Thursday, February 7.) 


Sm Josrpu D. Hooxsr, K.C.S.I., President, in the 
Chair. The following papers were read :—‘ On 
the Comparison of the Standard Barometers of the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, and the Kew Observ- 
atory,” by G. M. Whipple; “On the Diurnal Range 
of the Magnetic Declination as recorded at the Tre- 
vandrum Observatory,” by Prof. Balfour Stewart ; 
‘* Note on the Value of Euler’s Constant, likewise on 
the Value of the Napierian Logarithms of 2, 3, 5, 7 
and 10, and of the Modulus of Common Logarithms, 
all carried to 260 places of Decimals,” by Prof. J. C. 
Adams. 





Curmicat Society.—( Thursday, February 7.) 


Dr. GrapsTone, President, inthe Chair. The follow- 
ing papers were read :—1l. “The Alkaloids of the 
Aconites, Part II. On the Alkaloids contained in 
Aconitum ferox,” by Dr. Wright and Mr. Luff. 
The alkaloid pseudaconitin from Aconitum feroxr 
forms crystallised salts with difficulty. Aconitin 
from A. napelius, on the other hand, erystallises with 
facility. When acted upon by saponifying agents 
pseudaconitin is converted into dimethylprotocate- 
chuic acid and a new base, pseudaconin. Mineral 
acids saponify pseudaconitin ; tartaric acid forms the 
anhydroderivative apopseudaconitin. With glacial 
acetic and benzoic acids an acetyl and a benzoyl 
derivative are respectively formed. The properties, 
constitution, &c., of the above substances have been 
investigated by the authors. The nitrate and the 
gold salt of pseudaconitin were obtained in the crys- 
talline form.—2. ‘Notes on the Tannins,” by Dr. 
Paul and Mr. Kingzett. The authors conclude that 
(a) the supposition that natural tannin from gall-nuts 
is a glucoside is doubtful; (4), the astringent prin- 
ciple common to cutch and extract of mimosa bark is 
shown to be a glucoside, and to yield on decompo- 
sition unfermentable sugar and a peculiar acid distinct 
from gallic acid.—3. “On the Estimation of Phos- 
phorus in Iron and Steel,” by E. Riley. The author 
has instituted a series of experiments as to the rela- 
tive value of the molybdate and magnesia processes 
for determining phosphorus ; he concludes that, as a 
general result, the molybdate process always gives re- 
sults which are too low, and that the magnesia 
method is the only one to be trusted.—4, “An En- 
quiry into the Action of the Copper ZineCouple on 
Alkaline Oxy-Salts,” by Dr. Gladstone and Mr. Tribe. 
The action of the couple on these oxy-salts is of an 
electrolytic nature, nitrites and ammonia being at 
first formed, but ammonia being the final product; 
when nitrates are taken, chlorides are formed; when 
chlorates are decomposed, no chlorites or hypochlo- 
rites could be detected. When ammonium nitrate is 
acted on at the boiling-point, nitric oxide is evolved. 
—5. “Ona New Method for the Determination of 
Boiling-Points,” by H. C. Jones. A glass tube, 4 mm. 
internal diameter and 200 mm. long, is bent into a U, 
so that the one end, which is open, projects 15 mm. 
beyond the other, which is closed. The closed leg is 
filled completely and the open leg partly with mer- 
cury, and a bubble of liquid manipulated into the 
closed end of the U. On immersing the U in a 
paraffin bath and heating the latter the liquid boils, 
and the temperature at which the levels of the mer- 
cury in the two limbs are equal is the uncorrected 
boiling-point of the liquid. 





Royat Insrirvrion.—( Saturday, February 9.) 


Me. Boswortu Smirn's third lecture on Carthage 
was devoted to the career of Hamilcar Barca, whose 
character was drawn in terms of almost too insisting 
admiration. Three periods in his life were dis- 
tinguished. First, the Sicilian time—his defence of 
Lilybaeum, the occupation of Mount Ercte, and then 
of Eryx, until the Roman victory of the Aegatian 
Isles put an end to the war and Hamilear returned to 
Carthage “the unconquered general of the conquered 
nation.” Mr. Bosworth Smith in words of eloquent 





eulogy told the story of Hamilcar’s conduct of the 
war, his wonderful reserve where a less wise general 
might have sacrificed every chance in a pitched battle; 
his extraordinary management of his small force in 
the most hazardous positions; his long patience and 
self-control when he saw that the home Government 
were determined to risk nothing upon the war, but 
meant to leave the responsibility to him and to take 
the credit, should there be any, to themselves. The 
second period was that of the Mercenary Re- 
volt. Mr, Smith related with proper contempt the 
perfidious conduct of the Carthaginian Government 
towards the Mercenaries who had so long and so well 
fought for them, and then spoke of Hamilcar’s 
manner of crushing the revolt, making the best of the 
atrocities that went on, and half-excusing them by 
perhaps doubtful parallels. Hethen pointed out that, 
now Sicily was gone and Africa was poor, Carthage 
must seek a new country, if she would not lose her 
place among the nations. And so we come to 
Hamilear’s third period, his rule in Spain. Mr. 
Bosworth Smith noticed the great difficulties of the 
task of ruling this new province, with the opposition 
of Hanno’s party at home and the impossibility of 
getting anything done at Carthage without guld. 
Yet, he said, there have been but two dynasties that 
have ever ruled Spain well—one in mediaeval times, 
the line of the Khalifs of Cordova; the other in the 
days of old, the Barcine dynasty of the great Hamil- 
car and his scarcely greater son. His Spanish rule 
well justified the saying that there was “no king like 
Hamilear.” 








FINE ART. 
CONTEMPORARY ART. 


Etchings in Belgium. By Ernest George. 
(London: Seeley, Jackson & Halliday, 
1877.) 

Contemporary Art. By J. Comyns Carr. 
With Etchings from Representative Works. 
(London: Chatto & Windus, 1877.) 


THe genius of Méryon has perhaps spoilt 
some of us a little for the exhibitions of that 
talent which after him delights to exercise 
itself on the subjects he was wont to treat. 
But Méryon, with his vision of Paris, was a 
profound imaginative artist, and Mr. Ernest 
George puts forth no claim but that of a 
picturesque and sympathetic sketcher. He 
sees, in exactly the light way that pleases 
every eye of average cultivation, the pretti- 
ness and quaintness of these Belgian towns 
a little of whose charm he has recorded, as 
he is careful to tell us, first in a few weeks’ 
rest from his habitual work, and then at 
home “in the spare hours of the evening or 
early morning.” Just in this pleasant dilet- 
tate fashion, just in these otherwise unoccu- 
pied hours of occupied people, is produced 
much of the work, entertaining and accept- 
able, that finds currency among us. And 
just in this way, great work—such as Méry- 
on’s—is not produced. 

As may be expected, there is no very 
striking individuality about the etchings of 
Mr. Ernest George, yet they combine many 
agreeable qualities, such as men of taste and 
facility can pick up and piece together. Of 
course Mr. George knows architecture, since 
thatis his profession; and, conscious, possibly, 
that he knows it better than anything else, 
he has avoided laying any stress on its 
details in the present publication. In other 
words, in the present publication he has been 
a little too resolutely picturesque, as in one 
at least of his earlier publications he had 
sometimes sacrificed picturesqueness to a 
rather chilly accuracy. The effect of much 
architectural detail he has undoubtedly 
given, as in the dainty but certainly not 
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masculine plate of the Hotel de Ville at 
Brussels. The subject here was difficult, 
and Iam by no means desirous to say that 
the etcher has treated it without considerable 
skill; but in plates where something of 
architectural detail might conceivably have 
been given with firmness and vigour, they 
have been for the most part but mildly 
indicated. The quaint fabric of Flemish 
church or palace is tastefully drawn, not 
strongly built up. And a pleasant apprecia- 
tion of the immense riches of his subject 
has stood Mr. George in fair stead for the 
original mind and the decisive touch of the 
master. 

A master—at all events such a master as 
Méryon—would be sure to have faults. It is 
nothing that a man have faults—one wants 
to know what are the qualities that go along 
with them. That broader and ultimate criti- 
cism which is by no means the product of 
our hasty hotbed of the newspapers judges 
aman at last by his qualities, and not by 
his failings. But perhaps the qualities of a 
‘Christmas Book ”’ are not, as a rule, likely 
to engage that criticism at all. Among the 
slighter subjects of the present series one 
would mention Windmills near Bruges both 
as a happy example of the easy and dexterous 
management of light and shade and as a good 
specimen of draughtsmanship; the picturesque 
irregularity of the four wings of the windmill 
and of its rent sails being well seen and 
rendered. Indeed, the distribution of light 
and shade is not seldom effective: that and 
a certain richness of tone must be named as 
agreeable. The view of Ghent with St. 
Nicholas in the foreground and the Belfry 
behind —with shadows of a city square on a 
sunny day, and lights on street or shop- 
blind, or breaking out here and there among 
the darkness of the buildings—is satisfactory 
and artistic. A view of Malines, with a 
deeply-shadowed space in the corner of a 
square, houses rising in half-lights, and the 
cathedral of St. Rombold towering up faintly 
behind, likewise commends itself for much 
the same virtues. A very happy feeling for 
the play of light, and, what is more, a more 
rarely-perceived fling of line, is noticeable in 
Mr. George’s plate of the carved pulpit of 
St. Gudule at Brussels. The carved figures 
—of Adam and Eve, presumably, with the 
expelling angel—have much more life and 
movement in Mr. George’s plate than have 
any of the real figures which he has dotted 
about as so many patches of light and 
shadow over the quaint market-places. Here 
and there in his plates there is pleasant in- 
dication of foliage: tree-drawing never 
carried very far, but good and sensitive as 
far as it goes. Indeed, he is one of the very 
few English artists upon whom there has 
dawned any sense of the ineffable grace of 
the poplar. One wishes that more of 
his plates had been characterised by the 
vigour of his Lowvain, and one is glad that 
few are disfigured by any work so distinctly 
fecble and amateurish as all that which in 
spoiling the foreground has spoilt the pic- 
ture of Huy Bridge, Cathedral and Citadel 
Appended to the plates, all through the book, 
is a sufficient text, containing the comments 
of an intelligent traveller rather than those 
of a skilled writer. 

The comments of a skilled writer—of a 





critic widely sympathetic and admirably 
judicial—are what will give its most per- 
manent value to the exquisite gift-book 
edited by Mr. Carr. The carefully-chosen 
binding, with its ornament from a design of 
Aldegrever, the sumptuous paper and the 
etchings, which have appeared in L’ Art, are 
things, no doubt, on which the publisher to 
some extent sagaciously relies, and they are 
excellent in their way; but the size of 
book and page, however desirable in the 
eyes of the offerer of rich gifts at Christmas 
time, is an unwelcome barrier to the reading 
of Mr. Carr’s weighty and weighed criti- 
cism. We want a handy-book and not a 
volume in folio. First, however, a word 
about the etchings. As they accompany a 
text which discusses the accepted art of the 
day, that has been seen in our galleries, it 
will be understood that they are not 
original works, but professional etchers’ 
copies: the art of etching being here no 
personal method, but a means chosen, as 
one of many, and in skilful hands certainly 
among the best, for reproduction. M. Lalauze 
is an etcher who has executed several 
plates for the volume. No more unequal 
etcher exists. Elsewhere, under the autho- 
rity of his name, whatever that may count for, 
there have been issued small original works 
for the most part worthless and contemptible. 
Probably he works too much, and so works 
ill. But here he has worked well, and in 
the interpretation of very various pictures— 
the Vivien and Merlin of Mr. Burne Jones, for 
instance, and Mr. Orchardson’s Queen of the 
Swords. In Queen of the Swords an artist 
whose loose execution has often been over- 
praised reached his clearest and most concise 
expression. The (Queen of the Swords—the 
subject some pleasant play at the end of a 
dance, as to which one of Sir Walter’s Scot- 
tish novels will furnish the particulars—was 
noticeable at the Royal Academy as an 
instance of the painting of gentle incident 
at once so dainty, so graceful, so piquant, 
so full of happy movement, that it might, 
as far as the design is concerned, take its 
place, almost, among those French pictures 
of the eighteenth century—St. Aubin, say, 
rather than Wattean—which have recorded 
most exquisitely the charm of society, the 
pleasures of the drawing-room. M. Lalauze, 
a Frenchman, feeling this charm in the 
picture, has been at the pains to convey it, 
too, in his etching. Several of the other 
etchings, such as the sturdy Glaneuse of 
Breton, by Martial, and the Fin d’ Octobre of 
Duez, by a less-known interpreter, hold 
their own very well against M. Lalauze, 
even when, as here, he puts forth his strength 
and not his weakness. 

And now the criticism—which, however 
much destined for immediate journalism, 
is of the rank of literature. Mr. Carr’s 
judgments are by no means the result 
of a capacity to say smart things at 
the moment. Whatever be their mistakes, 
their qualities tell on familiarity more than 
at the first instant, for they are generally the 
result of a patient brooding on the matters 
submitted to them. Here and there his 


happiést things—those that most prove him 
to be possessed of the faculty—are said 
incidentally, as where in two sentences he 
says quite excellently, as it seems to me, all 





that can be said for poor William Blake—to 
have said in two sentences all that can be 
said against him would, indeed, have been a 
task under which even Mr. Carr’s capacity 
of terseness must needs have broken down. 
‘* Blake,” says the critic, “ Blake, a man of 
real genius in invention, was scarcely a 
painter at all. He had the genius to per. 
ceive that the executive style then accepted 
was wholly unfitted to the expression of a 
great ideal, but he had not the constructive 
ability to substitute another.” Sometimes, 
in his more elaborate judgments, we must 
be less at one with Mr. Carr, as, for 
example, in his undoubtedly skilful estimate 
of Mr. Burne Jones, where his main pro- 
position seems to us for the most part un- 
supported. We have been told, and, indeed, 
can see, how Mr. Burne Jones has been in- 
spired by the Florentines: we should have 
thanked Mr. Carr had he defined more ex- 
pressly wherein is Mr. Jones’s originality, 
not, indeed, of execution, but of thought and 
message—the significance on which he 
insists. Mr. Carr’s classification of Mr. 
G. F. Watts—less brief necessarily than the 
incidental reference to Blake; less long 
somehow than the estimate of Mr. Jones— 
is singularly happy and precise. To read it 
is to gain definitely in the understanding 
of the merits and failings in the art of a 
serious artist. Lastly—for space forbids me 
to follow all the masters discussed, as it 
does either to uphold or to disagree with 
Mr. Carr for his vigorous and plain-spoken 
criticism of the Academy—lastly, Mr. Carr, 
though evidently a judicious admirer of the 
work of Albert Moore, has not analysed Mr. 
Moore with quite his usual keenness. Youread 
Mr. Carr on Burne Jones—everything has 
been said. You read him on Watts—every- 
thing has been said. You read him on 
Albert Moore, and Albert Moore remains to 
be accounted for. He is insufficiently ex- 
plained by the simple theory which our 
critic appears to find satisfactory to himself. 
Of course the subtlety of the charm of 
Albert Moore renders its analysis of immense 
difficulty, but that does not account for the 
deficiency here, since Mr. Carr himself has 
at command subtlety both of thought and 
of style. In this case only does Mr. Carr’s 
criticism fail to afford us either the interest 
of acquiescence or the interest of combat. 
In the main his criticism is of the highest 
order of contemporary work, and it is con- 
tained in a volume which the well-to-do 
will offer to the fortunate. 
Freperick WEDMORE. 








GUSTAVE COURBET. 


Tue artistic year of 1877 closed with the news of 
the death of the painter Courbet. He succumbed, 
on December 31, to a dropsy that, according to his 
friends, was the result of a diseased liver, but 
which was, far more probably, caused by excessive 
beer-drinking. Beer suits neither the brains nor 
the stomachs of the French, whose forefathers were 
accustomed to drink wine. He lived, since the 
proceedings taken against him for the payment for 
the Vendome column, near Vevay, in Switzerland, 
at the Tour de Peilz. For a long time he painted 
but little, and when he took up work again, his 
pictures were dull and heavy. IIis style became 
so easy to imitate that a manufacture of false 
Courbets was set up at Geneva, and consequently, 
he wrote, two or three years ago, to ask me 
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to caution the public on the subject by means of 
the press. I avail myself of this opportunity to 
warn English and American connoisseurs that 
there is also a manufacture of false Corots. 

I knew Courbet shortly before the downfall of 
the Empire. In youth he had been decidedly 
slender and attractive, with almond-shaped eyes, 
a delicate peaked beard, and a nose as straight as 
an Assyrian king’s, but he afterwards became just 
as heavy and thick-set. At first he was bright, 
lively, and ardent ; but from the year of his first 
success, about 1848, he became absent, indo- 
lent, and pretentious. Vanity spoiled him to 
an inconceivable degree. When he spoke in 
the most contemptuous terms of all the 
masters who had preceded him, and with the 
most naive admiration of his own genius, one 
asked oneself whether he was not in jest. But 
Courbet did not jest. He had the natural acute- 
ness that belongs to peasants, which enabled 
him to avail himself skilfully of the fame that 
his work brought him, and the group of idle critics 
and haunters of taverns who hung about him from 
morning till midnight excited his vanity to so in- 
pee a point that having lost the regular 
habit of work, so indispensable to the true artist, 
he from this time only produced, at irregular 
intervals, paintings of unequal value. 

He was born in a province which has often 
given birth to men of great energy, in Douabe, at 
Ornans, on June 10,1819, Tis parents were culti- 
vators of the soil, They sent him to the seminary, 
and it was there, probably, that he conceived that 
hatred of Catholic priests which he retained for the 
rest of his life. He came to Paris to study law; 
but instead of becoming an advocate he became 
a painter. He entered the studio of the painter 
Steuben, and afterwards that of the painter 
Alexandre Hesse. Most likely he worked there 
irregularly, for one feels, in all that he has done, 
his lack of technical power in drawing, and that 
he supplied this deficiency by his singular natural 
gifts. He also had the advice of a romanticist, 
now old and forgotten, but who had talent in his 
day, and gave good counsel, his friend and com- 
patriot, the painter Jehan Gigoux, 

But in the catalogue of the Salon he described 
himself as “‘ éléve de la Nature,” and he was right. 
He came from no modern studio, from no 
contemporary master. In his method of paint- 
ing—that is to say, to the extent of a small 
number of tones remarkable for their richness 
and correctness—he may be compared with 
Titian. In his choice of subjects—that is, in 
his inclination to observe the manners, ways, 
countenances, and costumes of his contemporaries 
—he may be compared with the great Dutchmen, 
and particularly with Van der Helst. But such 
comparisons are but vaguely suggestive after 
all, From the Greek sculptors to Gainsborough, 
from Velasquez to Chardin, every master whose 
mind has not dwelt among the abstractions of 
mythology or of religion has sought a field for 
the exercise of his powers among contemporary 
realities, and has instinctively kept aloof from 
academical recipes. If Courbet had been endowed 
with a power of expression equal to his power of 
execution, if he had been capable of teaching with 
the same force that he brought to bear upon his 

inting, he would have brought about a revo- 
ution in the French school. He appeared exactly 
at the moment when the academic school was 
dying out with the aged Ingres, when the romantic 
school was flashing out its last rays with Eugéne 
Delacroix, when philosophical questions were 
being ardently discussed by all classes. Courbet, 
by making the representation of peasants, of 
bourgeois, of artists his iality, became 
the man of his time. nfortunately the 
Empire arose, and all the forees that rallied 
tound it made common cause against everything 
that bore the appearance of the Revolution. 
Courbet’s friends did him the ill service of eoin- 
ing a new word in order to define his original 
conception of nature. The word “realism” set 





against him, not the reviewers only, but all the 
public who have a natural horror of substantives 
ending in -éam and adjectives ending in -tst. At 
a later time the socialist writer Proudhon 
strengthened the prejudices of the crowd against 
Courbet by dedicating to him a complete work 
bearing this diffuse title, Du Princtpe de l Art et 
de sa Destination Sociale. It was a rather curious 
volume of analysis; its conclusions were ex- 
aggerated, as the conclusions of a philosopher who 
presumed to submit to rigorous methods a sub- 
ject so subtle and capricious as art could not fail 
to be. This exerted a deplorable influence on 
Courbet, who henceforth believed himself called 
upon to play an effective part in the work of 
social renovation, and concerned himself far more 
about politics than about his own work. 

Politics were the cause of the troubles of his 
later years. But it must be acknowledged that 
he has been greatly misrepresented and calum- 
niated. On the morrow of September 4, the 
Minister Jules Simon appointed him member of 
a committee composed of artists, charged to 
watch over the treasures of the Louvre. Courbet 
discovered in one of the secret corridors of the 
Louvre some boxes containing old arms belong- 
ing to our museums, which the ex-director 
of these museums—which were national before 
being imperial—was going to send out of France 
to his master, the ex-emperor. This fortunate 
discovery proved the cause of all Courbet’s 
troubles. The Bonapartist party persecuted him 
implacably. The historical truth is, that at the 
time when Courbet was elected a member of the 
Commune, the Commune had already voted the 
overthrow of the Vendéme column. He there- 
fore was not responsible for this order. He was 
only guilty of remembering it. Anyhow, others 
as well as Courbet had demanded it, and it was 
an act of cruelty as well as of treachery to make 
him alone responsible by the seizure of his money 
and his pictures for the rebuilding of this monu- 
ment. Such is the true account. 

But I hasten to leave this still burning ground. 
If the politician was weak, the artist was a 
master. Some of his pictures, apart from any 
influence of system, and under the free influence 
of his natural genius, are admirable works, worthy 
of the museums which do themselves the honour of 
welcoming contemporary art, and do not confine 
themselves exclusively to the study of ancient 
schools. Already the Museum of Boston possesses 
the Curée which was exhibited at Paris in 1857, 
a picture of rare power both in colour and in 
composition; it represeats a forest nook, with a 
buck hanging up by one of its hind feet, snuffed 
at by a couple of hounds. In the background are 
a servant, seated, blowing a horn, and a huntsman 
listening to him leaning against a tree. 

On account of the prejudices against realism, 
Courbet’s work has been but seldom reproduced. 
It can be but little known to you by means of 
engravings. The artist who has given the best 
idea of it is a young lithographer named Vernier. 
I do not think that Courbet ever sent his pictures 
to England. And, had he done so, I should have 
felt alarmed, because he was very unequal. He 
always painted well, but at times he drew most 
carelessly. His was an ill-regulated genius 
which easily fell into vulgarity. He may be said 
to have lacked taste. This want of taste, 
for reasons easily understood, repels the public 
from a master, and renders them unable to do 
justice even to his good qualities, 

Courbet was the first among us to make use of 
the palette knife as a brush to spread the colour 
on the canvas, and to smooth it. This was par- 
ticularly successful with skies, waves, shores, and 
green fields, but less so with tree-trunks, and still 
less with foliage. In painting flesh he combined 
the use of the palette knife with brush work very 
skilfully. He was generally far more successful 
in rendering the cool and rosy tints of the smooth 
complexions of women, whether fair or dark, 
than with the rougher skins of men. He also 





painted flowers better than fruits. His concep- 
tion of form was common-place, but his feeling 
for total effects was characterised by grandeur 
and refinement. His was an individuality that 
the fastidious will always study in his successful 
pieces with a most pleasurable relish. 

Such is a slight characterisation of those of his 
works which attracted most attention in the 
official Salons. But he produced much beside 
these in his youthful years, when his execution 
was very rapid and his imagination untiring. In 
1855 and 1862 he organised at his own expense a 
general exhibition of his works. His first exhibits 
were painted in 1844, ’45, and’46. In 1848 he 
attracted much notice by a picture—at present in 
the museum at Lille—Un aprés-diner a Ornans. 
In 1850 he had an Enterrement a4 Ornans, which 
was the signal for an outburst of academic wrath ; 
he had painted the choir of his village church with 
their coarse red sottish noses, and a group of 
women in black, weeping with a despair that is 
truly touching. In 1852 Les Demoiselles de 
Village, strolling in a powerfully painted land- 
scape; in 1853 the Baigneurs, a study which the 
opulence of forms renders grotesque. 

In 1855 he exhibited a portrait of the famous 
M. Bruyas, now dead, a connoisseur of Montpellier 
who owned many of his paintings, the catalogue 
of which, edited by Th. Silvestre, is at last being 
completed and published ; in 1858, the Demoiselles 
des Bords de la Seine. But I am afraid to tire my 
readers by this enumeration. I will proceed briefly 
—La Biche morte dans la neige, Les Cerfs au 
printemps (now in the museum at Marseilles), 
the Retraite aux chevreuils, the Casseurs de qerre, 
the Vague. Courbet represented with great power 
the green meadows and blue skies of Franche 
Comté, and the undulating swamps of La Manche. 

Whatever may have been his failures and his 
faults, his culpable indolence and his pretentious- 
ness, he is one of the eminent personalities of the 
generation of 1848. The men and the works that 
have been antagonistic to this hardy countryman 
have the weakly limbs and the pallid complexions 
of dwellers in a town. Pu. Burry. 








NOTES FROM EGYPT. 
Cairo: Jannary 31, 1878. 

The researches of Mr. E. T. Rogers have already 
abundantly proved that the curious glass pieces 
with Cufic and Arabic inscriptions are not current 
coins, as had previously been imagined, but weights 
used to test the genuineness of the various coins 
of the Arab Khaliphs. A most interesting recent 
discovery has now made assurance doubly sure. 
Mr. Rogers has obtained from the Fayoum a box 
found in the ruins of an ancient Arab house, 
This box, which is made of sycamore-wood slightly 
carved, contains a pair of delicately-made scales 
complete, a set of iron weights in one compart- 
ment, with Cufic inscriptions stating their respec- 
tive value, and in the corresponding compartment 
on the other side a number of glass weights of 
early date, one of which bears the inscription “ of 
the family of Mohammed,” and is probably of the 
first century of the Hejira. In addition to these 
there are a number of glass beads and, curiously 
enough, one of the rare glass weights with Byzan- 
tine inscriptions which may probably have been 
used to weigh auret of the Lower Empire. Asa 
contribution towards the history of the system of 
early Arabic weights and measures I may add 
that I have recently obtained a massive ring of 
green glass, uninseribed, indeed, and so differing 
from some in Mr. Rogers’s collection and from 
one now in the British Museum which I brought 
back some years since, but which, from the inden- 
tations in the inner surface occasioned by long 
use, has manifestly served as the weight of a 
steelyard. This is the opinion of Mr. Rogers, and 
it is one with which I can heartily concur. 

I have been favoured by Mr. Roland Michell 
with the first ofs of the Preface and first 
month of an ieoptien Calendar, which, when 
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completed, will not only be of great use to 
European travellers in the country, but of far 
more than mere local interest and importance. 
This work, besides exhibiting the ordinary com- 

utation, is at once a Mohammedan and a Coptic 

alendar. The former of these is based upon a 
comparative study of the ordinary Egyptian Calen- 
dars which have appeared during the last seven 
years, and mentions all the fétes and anniversaries 
of the Cairene Muslim year, which seem particu- 
larly deserving of notice. 
“ These,” says Mr. Michell, ‘do not, with few excep- 
tions, find a place in the native almanacs, and they 
have therefore been supplied from other sources, in- 
eluding personal experience. Many of the annual 
festivals are exceedingly interesting; and many of 
them, celebrated as they are in the Arab and outlying 
quarters of Cairo, are passed by unseen and unheard- 
of by Europeans, because no notice of their occurrence 
or approach is ever ready at hand.” 
The use and value of such a guide will be readily 
appreciated by those who have experienced the 
difficulty of obtaining correct information upon 
even the commonest events in an Oriental city. 

The Coptic Calendar, which is arranged side by 
side with the Mohammedan, is even more curious. 
The notices for almost every day “are the echoes 
of a distant past, and they sum up the wisdom of 
ages in matters of agriculture and hygiene, being 
based upon the observations of the ancient Egypt- 
ians, of whom Herodotus said that they devoted 
themselves more than all others to the study and 
record of natural laws.” To the Calendar Mr. 
Michell has appended a short Glossary, in order to 
explain most of the fétes and customs mentioned 
in the text, and other notes and tables. 
GREVILLE J, CHESTER. 








ART SALES, 


Tue sale by Messrs. Christie last week of mezzo- 
tint engravings after Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
George Romney—of the order of those now ex- 
hibited in the rooms of the Royal Academy— 
would have been of greater interest as indicative 
of the market value of this order of Art had the 
examples generally been of the rarer kind and in 
finer condition. The majority do not call for 
quotation; but it may be of interest to record that 
a proof of the Countess of Salisbury, engraved by 
Valentine Green, sold for 227. 1s. (Noseda). Gene- 
rally speaking such of the last-century mezzotints 
as happen to be in vogue command about as many 
senate in the present day as they commanded 
shillings less than twenty years ago. A Peasant 
Girl, after Rembrandt, by W. Say—a fine mezzo- 
tint engraver of a somewhat later period than 
Valentine Green—fetched 11/. (Corbett). But the 
highest prices were realised by the artist’s proofs of 
the much-admired works of the veteran engraver 
Samuel Cousins, R.A. His Strawberry Girl, after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, fetched 23/. 2s. (Smith), 
another proof of the same 24/. 13s. 6d. (Ellis), and 
Penelope Boothby 181. 7s. 6d. (Vokins)—very re- 
markable prices, it will be allowed, for engraver’s 
work, not only modern, but actually recent. 


Messrs. CuristI& sold, at the end of the week, 
a large collection of = and drawings, which 
do not call for special notice. We hear that it has 
been arranged for the two great sales of the works 
of Rembrandt—those handed over from Cambridge 
and those forming the collection of the late Mr. 
Danby Seymour—to be sold within a few days of 
each other; if this is so it will add to the con- 
venience of the many foreign dealers and amateurs 
likely to be attracted to the sales, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


THE most recent addition to the Greek sculp- 
tures in the British Museum is a marble figure 
about half life-size; it is broken off at the 
= of the knees, and in this condition measures 
2ft. 44in. Both arms are wanting, but they 
have been stretched firmly down by the sides, 





as may be seen from the marks on each thigh 
where the hands have been. At first sight it sug- 
gests a comparison with the Strangford Apollo in 
the British Museum, which also is on a scale less 
than life-size, though still greater than the new 
figure. Both are distinctly archaic, and in the 
strained condition of the attitude there is little 
difference between them; but all through the 
details which indicate anatomical structure, not to 
mention expression in the face, it will be seen that 
the artist of the Strangford Apollo was consider- 
ably more advanced in knowledge than the sculp- 
tor of the other statue, which also for the present 
may be called an Apollo, since it is of the same 
type as those statues from Tenea and Thera which 
with the Strangford figure go by this name. Yet, 
though inferior in the rendering of its details, 
the new figure, by its great simplicity, con- 
veys the notion of greater originali vy than 
does the Strangford Apollo, which in the face 
and hair at least appears to have a good deal 
of weakness greatly at variance with the skilful 
rendering of the body. In the new figure the nose is 
almost entire and has the nostrils curiously 
marked off by deep lines. The eyes slope con- 
siderably, the ears are placed high, and the lips 
are marked with fndledl' lines as if copied from a 
bronze original in which the inner parts were 
made separately and let in, leaving a sort of seam, 
a peculiarity observed in several archaic male 
heads in marble. The hair falls in a thick square 
mass on the back of the neck, and shows very 
little modelling, but is marked off into tresses by 
crossed lines. The chest is broad and strong, 
the body narrow and flat, and the hips small, the 
breadth of the figure increasing at the thighs to 
be nearly equal that of the shoulders. The profile 
of the face is curious for the strong angle at 
which the nose projects. The chin is small and 
projecting. The lips are small and fine, with the 
corners turned upwards. This figure is said to 
come from Greece, and is a valuable addition for 
the history of early Greek sculpture. 


AN exhibition, followed by a sale, of the works 
of the late French artist Léon Belly has been 
held this week at the Hétel Drouot. Several very 
clever and powerful Egyptian studies by Belly, 
reproduced in the current number of L’ Art, give 
a good idea of this artist’s skill in drawing the 
human figure, It is for his Oriental subjects that 
Belly is chiefly esteemed; but his French land- 
scapes also entitle him to rank high among the 
painters of the day.4 


A REPRODUCTION of another of the beautiful 
drawings by Millet from the Alfred Sensier sale 
was given in the last January number of L’Art— 
only a rough sketch of a shepherd boy minding 
his flock, but simply perfect like the others in 
truth of drawing and feeling. In the same num- 
ber also an original etching by Chauvel, of a deso- 
late landscape, over which a storm is passing with 
a Rembrandtesque effect of light, calls for remark, 


THE somewhat dilapidated condition of many 
of the National Museums in France appears to be 
causing considerable annoyance to our neighbours, 
who naturally wish to look as smart as possible 
on the occasion of their forthcoming Exhibition. 
What they would like to undertake is a sort of 
national “ Spring-cleaning,” preparatory to their 
grand féte ; but, unfortunately, the money is not 
forthcoming for any extensive operations of this 
sort, and it is to be feared that a partial or superficial 
cleanliness, such as all good housewives abhor, 
is all that these museums will be able to 
achieve. An amusing pamphlet has just been 
published on the subject, entitled Un million pour 
nos musées nationaux, stl vous plait ! but with the 
Budget for Art so small as it is in France at the 
present time, neither ridicule nor entreaty is likely 
to prevail. The subject, however, is receiving 
the attention of the Council of Fine Arts, and it 
is supposed that certain urgent repairs and clean- 
ings will be accomplished, especially in the 
Louvre, Versailles, and Gobelin Museums, 





Ir has been decided that the Salon shall remain 
open a month longer than usual this year, so as to 
give all visitors to the great Exhibition an oppor- 
tunity of seeing it. 

A NEw room will shortly be opened in the 
Cluny Museum, containing the magnificent collec- 
tion of Persian and Oriental Ceramic formed by 
M. du Sommerard. 


An exhibition of the works of the late German 
master Julius Schnorr has been arranged by 
Dr. Max Jordan in the upper rooms of the Berlin 
Gallery. This is the fourth exhibition of works 
by national artists that the learned Director has 
organised; and his countrymen at all events will 
be likely to be grateful to him for giving them 
this presen of becoming further acquainted 
with the chief masters of modern German art. It 
is what our Royal Academy has in some measure 
done for the deceased masters of the British 
school by its exhibition of their works with those 
of the Old Masters at Burlington House. Schnorr 
is perhaps best known in England by his Bible 
illustrations, but in Germany his name is chiefly 
associated with great frescoes illustrative of events 
in early German history. Though not one of the 
leaders in the revival of German art, he was one 
of the earliest followers of Cornelius, and adopted 
the same aims. He was not always occupied, 
however, on ambitious frescoes; and the present 
exhibition is especially valuable as revealing 
something of his modes of study and makin 
known many small puintings of high merit whic 
have for the most part hitherto escaped notice 
from being hid in private collections. Besides 
these, a large collection of drawings and water- 
colour and sepia sketches, including a series of 
ninety-four landscape sketches belonging to his 
Italian period, and executed between the years 
1819 ard 1827, has been gathered together. The 
greater number of these have never before been 
exhibited. The catalogue comprises 450 numbers, 


Dr. LINDENSCHMIT, well known by his numer- 
ous publications on German archaeology, both 
historic and prehistoric, has published an article 
on Dr, Schliemann’s discoveries, in the Augsburger 
Zeitung (January 22, 1878), in which he denies 
the existence of any similarity between the tombs 
of Mycenae and those of Hallstatt. 


THE Portfolio begins its promised series of etch- 
ings from pictures by contemporary artists by 
giving an etching by Dupont from a picture of a 
warrior by Meissonier, which was sold last year 
for 1,600, This Warrior, or rather standard- 
bearer, is a portrait of the artist’s son in military 
costume. The etching is accompanied by a short, 
but discriminative, criticism of Meissonier’s art by 
P. G. Hamerton, in which he tells us several in- 
teresting facts about this admired painter's method 
of study; in particular, that, instead of making 
small studies and then magnifying them into pic- 
tures as most artists do, Meissonier’s pictures are 
“the concentration of studies on a much larger 
scale.” Paul Potter's etching called The Neighing 
Horse—reproduced by the Amand-Durand process 
of héliogravure—is also accompanied by a short 
estimate of Paul Potter's art, from the pen of the 
same accomplished critic, we should suppose, 
although the article is not signed. It is pleasant 
to find criticism fairly applied to Paul Potter, 
about whom so many writers indulge in indis- 
criminate admiration. The only other article of 
the number that calls for notice is one which, 
under the title of “ A Florentine Bridal Chamber,” 
gives a description of the paintings executed by 
Andrea del Sarto, Granacci, Bacchiacca, and other 
artists, for the decoration of the chamber in the 
Borgherini Palace, concerning which Vasari tells 
one of his pleasant stories, The article is by Miss 
Julia Cartwright. 

In the Gazette des Beaux-Arts M. Ch. Timbal 
finishes his account of the Sienese master, Antonio 
Bazzi, called “Il Sodoma,” whom Vasari has 80 
grievously calumniated. The history of this 
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inter was first investigated some years ago by 
Dr. Albert Jansen, who published a monograp 
upon it; but the present French writer does not 
seem to be aware, or at all events he makes no 
mention, of the labours of his German predecessor 
in this field of research, though he alludes to “an 
excellent 7 by M. G. Frizzoni in the Nuova 
Antologia.” M. Reiset, in a seventh article on the 
National Gallery, deals with the paintings by 
Rembrandt, Van Dyck, Nicolas Maas, Pieter de 
Hoogh and Terburg; mooting the question with 
regard to Nicolas Maas whether the works 
of two painters were not included under this 
name, and pointing out that Terburg, as he is 
universally called, really signed himself “G. T. 
Borch ” on his celebrated picture of the Congress of 
Minster, presented by Sir Richard Wallace to 
the National Gallery. The Augsburg Museum 
receives its share of attention from M. Paul Mantz. 
M. Ballu describes the most recent works of deco- 
rative painting in Paris. The woodcut illustra- 
tions given of several of these ambitious religious 
works do not speak much either for their design 
or their originality of conception, qualities of 
which one can judge even in these very poor en- 
gravings. They seem, for the most part, to be 
weak copies of early Italian art. Alfred Stevens, 
the admired painter of fashionable costume 
and feminine inanity, is the artist at present 
under consideration in “ Les Artistes Contempo- 
rains.” M, Camille Lemonnier is his biographer 
and appreciative critic. 








THE STAGE. 


A FANCIFUL operetta, in one act, entitled The 
Spectre Knight, written by Mr. Albery, with 
music composed by Mr. Cellier, was produced 
with success at the Opéra Comique on Saturday. 
Mr. Albery’s whimsical treatment of a legendary 
story has clearly been inspired by Mr. Gilbert’s 
efforts in this way; but the dialogue, which is in 
verse, is lively and graceful ; and the music is melo- 
dious and skilfully harmonised. The Sorcerer, by 
Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Arthur Sullivan, continues 
to be the chief attraction at this theatre. 


Madcap, the new bouffonnerie musicale, by 
Messrs. Reece and Thorne, at the Royalty Theatre, 
has been received with so little favour that its 
withdrawal may be expected. The authors have 
derived some hints from La Chaste Suzanne, but 
they have not succeeded in producing a coherent 
or amusing piece. 


New Men and Old Acres has been revived at the 
Court Theatre in the place of Victims, 


Mr. W. S. Griperr Vr as harlequin at 
the Gaiety Theatre on Wednesday, in a burlesque- 
pantomime on the subject of The Forty Thieves, 
of which he is the author, conjointly with 
Messrs, Byron, Burnand, and Reece. The per- 
formers—with the exception of the ladies—were 
entirely amateurs, and the profits of the perform- 
ance are to be devoted to the benefit of the 
General Theatrical Fund. Mr. Gilbert proved to 
have attained considerable proficiency in the busi- 
ness of his part, nor did he shrink from hornpipes 
or perilous leaps through shop-windows, or any 
other of the recognised duties of his position. 
The burlesque portion was remarkably picturesque, 
and the entire performance was singularly free 
from the ordinary weakness of amateur acting. 
The price of stalls had on the occasion been raised 
to two guineas, and it is stated that the gross 
tecelpts reached the large sum of 600/, 


M. Pavt Ferrter’s comedy La Femme de 
Chambre, at the Gymnase, has been favourably 
received, The piece affords an excellent field 
for the humour of St.-Germain and Landrol, 
and for the grace and refinement of Mdlle, Alice 
Regnault. 











MUSIC. 


MR. CARL ROSA AT THE ADELPHI.—NICOLAI'S 
“MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR.” 


Last Monday evening Mr. Carl Rosa commenced 
at the Adelphi Theatre his third London season of 
English opera, by a performance of Nicolai’s 
Merry Wives of Windsor. We gave last week a 
summary of the prospectus, and can therefore con- 
fine our remarks now to the work selected for the 
opening night. 

Otto Nicolai was born in Kénigsberg in 1810, 
his father being a music-teacher in that town. At 
the age of sixteen young Otto left home, in conse- 
quence of the insupportable cruelty of his father, 
to seek his fortune. Being lucky enough in the 
course of his wanderings to meet with a wealthy 
and influential patron, he was sent to Berlin to 
study music under Klein and Zelter. Some years 
later, in 1833, Von Bunsen, the Prussian am- 
bassador at Rome, invited Nicolai to take the post 
of organist in the chapel of the Embassy. The 
young man, greatly desiring to visit Italy and 
study Italian music, accepted the offer, and re- 
mained in Rome till 1837, when he went to 
Vienna, and was appointed second Capellmeister 
at the Karnthnerthor Theatre in that city. He 
returned to Rome, however, in the following year. 
He now composed several Italian operas, which, 
being written quite in the taste of the day, ob- 
tained considerable success at the chief theatres in 
Italy. In 1841 he was appointed Hofcapellmeister 
at Vienna, in the place of Kreutzer; and here in 
1843 he founded the Philharmonic Society which 
to the present day continues to be one of the musical 
glories of the Austrian metropolis, In Vienna, 
also, Nicolai made the acquaintance of the poet 
Mosenthal, who, at his suggestion, prepared the 
libretto of Die Lustigen Weiber von Windsor. In 
1844 the composer was appointed conductor of the 
Domchor (the cathedral choir) of Berlin, and also 
of the Opera in that city. Here, though his health 
was already failing, he completed the composition 
of the Merry Wives, which was produced under 
his own direction on March 9, 1849. Nicolai, 
however, only conducted four performances of his 
own work; for on May 11 of the same year an 
apoplectic stroke terminated his life. 

Perhaps no modern comic opera has enjoyed a 
more extensive popularity in Germany than the 
Merry Wives of Windsor. Nearly thirty years 
have now elapsed since its production; but it is 
still to be very frequently heard on most of the 

rincipal German stages. It was produced in 
aris, with a French translation by M. Jules 
Barbier, in 1866, but appears to have been less 
successful in that city. In England it has been 
heard in Italian, but not in English (if I am not 
mistaken) until last Monday. The reasons for the 
continue — of the work are not far to 
seek; it has first a most excellent libretto; and 
the music, without being in any sense great, is 
thoroughly pleasing and melodious, 

In reducing Shakspere’s comedy within the 
limits of a three-act opera, certain modifications 
and omissions were necessary. Shallow, Sir 
Hugh Evans, Mrs. Quickly, and some few of the 
minor characters, do not appear at all. The first 
act commences with the scene between Mrs. Ford 
and Mrs. Page reading the letters from Falstaff, 
and concludes with the basket scene. The second 
act carries the plot as far as the scene in which 
Falstaff escapes from Ford disguised as the Old 
Woman of Brentford ; and the third act begins 
with the concoction of the final plot against the 
Knight (act iv., scene 4, of Shakspere), and then 
proceeds with the scene in Windsor Forest. Two 
scenes not to be met with in the original play, 
though founded on poms therein contained, 
have been introduced for musical reasons—one, in 
the first act, in which Fenton pleads with Page for 
his daughter’s hand; and the other a scene in 
Page’s garden, in the second act, introducing a 
quartett between Anne Page, Fenton, Caius, and 
Slender, which is musically one of the best num- 





bers of the work. The English translation has 
been made by Mr. Henry Hersee, who has with 
great judgment paraphrased Shakspere’s words as 
closely as the music would permit, while the 
Pra dialogue has been compiled and arranged 
almost entirely from the comedy. 

A detailed criticism of the music of the opera 
would be of little use, were it necessary. Probably 
many of our readers will be familiar with it, either 
from the study of the score or from having heard 
the work in Italian. As already remarked, ite 
most striking feature is its essentially melodious 
character. In this respect the opera is a re- 
markably equal work. It is difficult to single 
out any movements as being more beautiful than 
others. Of deep feeling there is none, nor, indeed, 
is such called for by the situations; but the work 
shows a thoroughly practised hand, an intimate 
knowledge of stage-etfect, clear and — in- 
strumentation, and in the more amply-developed 
movements—as, for instance, the finales—good 
command of musical form, One listens to the 
opera without ever being greatly impressed, but 
at the same time without any feeling of weari- 
ness; Nicolai aims at amusing his audience, and 
he certainly succeeds, 

No higher praise could be given to the per- 
formance on Monday than is implied when it is 
said that it was in every way worthy of Mr. 
Rosa’s reputation. He has gained his present 
high position both with musicians and with the 
public by the uniform excellence of his ensemble 
rather than by tke pre-eminence of any stars ; and 
in this system it is pleasing to see that he intends 
to persevere. A more satisfactory rendering of 
a work from the chief down to the smallest parts 
I do not remember to have heard. The two 
“ Merry Wives,” Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page, were 
excellently represented by Miss Julia Gaylord and 
Miss Josephine Yorke, both of whom fully sus- 
tained the reputation they — at the Lyceum 
last season. As Anne Page Miss Georgina Burns 
made her first appearance in London. The 
young lady has a ve —. though not ve! 
powerful, voice, whi evidently been well 
trained; her acting was unobtrusive but intel- 
ligent, and she is likely, so far as may be judged 
from a single hearing, to prove a useful acquisition 
to Mr. sa’s already strong company. Mr. 
Aynsley Cook’s Falstaff. was an excellent piece of 
acting, full of humour without being exaggerated ; 
while the parts of Mr. Ford and Mr. Page were 
very well given by Messrs. Ludwig and Snazelle. 
Mr. F. C. Packard, announced as Fenton, sang 
the music in the first act, but was unfortunately 
so unwell that he was unable to finish the part. 
His place was so efficiently taken at a moment’s 
notice by Mr. J. W. Turner that the audience had 
no cause to regret the substitution. The smaller 
parts of Slender, Dr. Caius, Bardolph, and Pistol, 
received full justice at the hands of Messrs. C. 
Lyall, H. W. Dodd, Brooklyn, and Muller. The 
orchestra, though small, was admirable, while the 
chorus-singing left nothing to desire. The mise- 
en-sceéne was characterised by that completeness to 
which Mr. Rosa has accustomed us—the final 
scene in Windsor Forest being so particularly 
well put on the stage as to elicit a call for Mr. 
Betjemann, the stage-manager, and Mrs, Aynsley 
Cook, who had trained the corps de ballet. It is 
ag to add that, excepting with the overture, 

r. Rosa steadily declined all encores throughout 
the work, though more than one was attempted. 
A commencement of the season more auspicious 
in all respects than that of Monday could not have 
been desired by Mr. Rosa’s warmest friends and 
supporters. EsEnEzeR Provr. 





Tue second of Handel's six so-called ‘ Oboo 
Concertos,” which was the opening piece of last 
Saturday’s concert at the Crystal Palace, has pro- 
bably not been heard in our concert-rooms for 
many years. It is not a “concerto” as that word 
is now understood—viz., a piece for a solo instru- 
mentalist with orchestral accompaniment, The 
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old meaning of the term was merely a piece in 
which many instruments play together; and the 
series from which the work produced on Saturday 
was taken are known, in consequence of their con- 
taining important parts for wind instruments, as 
the “ Oboe Concertos,” to distinguish them from 
the “Twelve Grand Concertos,” which are for 
stringed instruments only. The concerto in B flat 
contains solo parts for two oboes and two violins, 
which are accompanied by the full band of strings. 
The work is in five rather short movements, and 
in its form somewhat resembles a Suite. Orchestral 
music has made such progress during the present 
century that instrumental works which, like these 
concertos, are nearly one hundred and fifty years 
old inevitably sound somewhat antiquated. There 
is, nevertheless, much to interest in Ilandel’s work, 
the last two movements, which (though not so 
entitled) are in reality a minuet and a gavotte 
with variations, being especially pleasing. The 
concerto was excellently played under Mr. Manns’s 
direction, the solo parts receiving full justice 
from Messrs. Watson and Jung (violins), 
and Dubrueq and Peisel (oboes), On the 
same afternoon, Brahms’s very original “ Rhap- 
sodie,” Op. 53, for alto solo and male-voice 
chorus, was performed for the second time in 
England—the first having been at Cambridge by 
the University Musical Society last May. The 
composition was reviewed in these columns some 
time since (April 22, 1876); it will suffice now 
to say that the opinion then expressed was 
strengthened by the performance on Saturday. 
The “ Rhapsodie” is a work for musicians rather 
than for the general public; it is full of rare 
beauties, but, except in the concluding chorus, 
these beauties are hardly of a nature to reveal 
themselves on a single hearing ; the music requires 
intimate acquaintance before it can be appreciated. 
The solo part was well sung by Friiulein Redeker; 
but the chorus was too strong; half the number 
of voices would have been more effective, for the 
piece requires most delicate treatment, and in 
many places the soloist was altogether inaudible 
through the chorus, The remainder of the 
concert included the ‘ Eroica” symphony, of 
which a remarkably fine performance was given ; 
the introduction to the third act of Die Meister- 
singer; an entr’acte from Massenet’s Don César de 
Bazan; the Hunting Chorus from Weber's Eury- 
anthe; and songs by Triulein Redeker and Mr. 
Santley. This afternoon a new concert-overture, 
by Mr. T. Wingham, will be produced ; and Schu- 
mann’s D minor symphony, and the finale to 
Loreley, ave also among the works to be brought 
forward. 


Ar the Popular Concert on Monday evening in 
St. James’s Hall, the programme was announced 
to include Beethoven’s septett, led by M. Wieni- 
awski ; Schumann’s “ Etudes Symphoniques,” 
played by Herr Ignaz Briill ; and Beethoven's trio 
in E flat, Op. 70, No. 2. 


Tue first of the Philharmonic Concerts took 
lace on Thursday evening at St. James’s Hall. 
he programme was announced to include the 
symphonies in G minor by Mozart, and B minor 
(unfinished) by Schubert ; the overture to Jessonda ; 
Beethoven's violin concerto and a solo by Bach, 
played by Herr Joachim ; and vocal music by Mrs. 
Osgood. 


THE annual Musical Festival at Edinburgh in 
connexion with the Reid Chair of Musie in the 
University has taken place during the past week. 
Since the appointment of Sir Herbert Oakeley to 
the professorship, what was formerly only the 
“ Reid Concert” has much developed. Mr. Charles 
Hallé and his excellent orchestra from Manchester 
are engaged each year, and three concerts are given 
instead of one. The programmes for the present 
year have been forwarded to us, and it appears that 
the following were the chief works brought for- 
ward :—Symphonies : the “ Jupiter,” the “Eroica, ’ 
and Goldmark’s “ Rustic Wedding ;” Overtures : 





Euryanthe (Weber), Coriolanus (Beethoven), Le 
Médecin Malgré Lui(Gounod), Melusina (Mendels- 
sohn), Zl Seraglio (Mozart), Za Part du Diable 
(Auber), Michael Angelo (Gade), and Tannhduser 
(Wagner). In addition to this, various concertos 
and instrumental solos were given by Mdme. 
Norman-Néruda and Mr. Charles Hallé; and the 
vocalists engaged were Mdlle. Friedlander and Herr 
Henschel. 
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